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Today, No True Christian 
Can Be Complacent 


IT IS LARGELY THE FEW WHO BEAR THE BURDEN 


By RIGHT REVEREND HENRY KNOX SHERRILL, Presiding Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States : 
Delivered at Installation Ceremonies, Washington Cathedral, Washington, D. C., January 14, 1947 


N a very few words I express my appreciation of the 

trust which has been placed in my hands and my grati- 

tude for the generous kindness of many friends. My 
reticence is due to no lack of personal feeling, but in these 
times no life is of great significance, especially when this 
happens to be your own. It is the cause to which we are 
all committed which is of supreme importance. Nor shall 
I at this time attempt to suggest any detailed program for 
the church or the national council. Such plans demand 
careful study and certainly more knowledge than I have at 
present. Furthermore, while programs are essential, they 
are entirely theoretical unless there is a consecrated and con- 
vinced membership of the church eager to translate strategy 
on paper into determined action in life. It is therefore of 
the temper and mind of the church of which I would speak. 
My remarks are directed to you not so much as a normal 
congregation but as representatives of the entire membership 
of our communion, hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
boys and girls, clergy and laity scattered throughout the 
world. While I am thinking especially of our own house- 
hold of faith, what I have to say is applicable to every 
Christian communion. Whatever our differences in faith 
and order may be, we all live in the same world, sharing 
great truths, and facing the same responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities. 

Certainly, no true Christian can be complacent today 
either about the state of the world, the church, or himself. 
Such a statement would seem to be superfluous, were it not 
that so many of us are apparently content to move along 
the same conventional routines and paths. What do we need 
to see before we are stirred to face realities? Twice within 
our generation so-called Christian nations have engaged in 
the most devastating and cruel of wars which have involved 


not alone the fighting forces but entire civilian populations 
from the aged to infants in untold suffering and privation. 
We live in a world not only of starvation and want, but, 
more dangerous even, of suspicion and of hatred. With new 
and terrifying weapons of destruction, without a new under- 
standing and spirit, man stands on the verge of not divine 
but self-destruction; this on the word not of the preacher 
but of the scientist and of the military leader. Nor can we 
in our own country rest back on self-righteousness. Democ- 
racy is a great ideal, but it must work. War, with the pres- 
sure of common necessity, brings cooperation and united 
sacrificial effort. When that pressure is removed, we revert 
to selfish aims and objectives. There are evidences of ugly 
racial and religious intolerance. The divorce rate goes up 
alarmingly. Out of broken homes comes the widespread 
problem of juvenile delinquency. Deeper than all of these 
outward signs is to be found a growing spirit of seculariza- 
tion evident in the atmosphere of our homes, our schools 
and colleges, our personal lives. These are not the opinions 
of a prophet of pessimism and of doom. These are stern 
and hard facts well known to us all. I recount them here 
for one purpose; to emphasize as strongly as possible that 
we of the church face an heroic and tremendous struggle in 
the name of Christ. Let us have done with easy-going 
thoughtless complacency. 

This struggle would be severe were even the entire mem- 
bership of all the churches of Christ on the firing line. When 
we stop to examine the facts, we find that in every parish 
and diocese it is largely the few who bear the burden and 
heat of the day. It is as if an army were engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle, with a large proportion of the soldiers 
busied in some other activity or else taking the position of 
spectators or neutrals. The churches are at a tremendous 
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disadvantage, for we are in essence waging a desperate 
spiritual warfare in a most critical period of history, at 
the same time carrying a vast weight of nominal Christians 
who, as someone has remarked, having been once inoculated 
by weak religion, seem to be impervious to the real thing. 
Dean Hodges, late dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass., used to say that the task of the church 


is to make the indifferent different. We must begin to do 
this within our own ecclesiastical family. 

I wish to make it entirely clear that I am in no way 
faulting the faithful here or elsewhere, and least of all am I 
reading any group out of the church, for we are, all of us, 
fallible human beings. But I do feel that the times call us 
to be more clear cut, to examine more critically our own 
beliefs and practices and, more particularly, our own personal 
sincerity and loyalty. 

The faith of the Christian is complex, and yet in essence 
is extremely simple. We see in and through and behind 
creation, as well as in history, the will and purpose of an 
eternal and living God. We look at Jesus of Nazareth, 
living in the limitation of space of time and of human form, 
and we believe that the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us—that in Him we find the way and the truth. “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” We have faith that 
God does not dwell in some far-distant heaven but that His 
Holy Spirit is at work in the world, especially in those who 
have given themselves to God in the fellowship of faithful 
people in the church. 

These are such familiar statements to Christians that they 
have ceased to have startling news value. But there we are 
wrong; if they are true there is nothing possibly in all the 
world of greater significance. If there be a God revealed 
to us so personally in Christ, if Christ has shown to us the 
divine pattern for our lives, if there is in Christ the power 
to make us become the sons of God, then here is the news 
to make all other affirmations of any character whatsoever 
insignificant. If these statements be not true, then no one 
of us should wish to make any pretense of either believing 
or of acting upon them. Here is too serious a matter for 
trifling, or for mere lip service. The point is that the mem- 
bers of our church do say that they believe. We join in the 
words of the creed: “I believe in God, I believe in Jesus 
Christ His only Son, I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Catholic Church.” Many thousands of our people have 
stood in the chancel of some church and have solemnly of 
their own will pledged themselves to follow Jesus Christ 
as their Lord and Saviour. It is now time to ask ourselves 
what we mean by these words and by these acts. No one 
asks for perfection. We all are weak and we constantly 
fail. ‘That is why there are confessions of sin in our liturgy. 
But we do have a right to expect of ourselves and of others 
an underlying sincerity of effort and the realization of the 
greatness of our commitment. ; 

If we truly believe in God in Christ, then worship be- 
comes no conventional act of outward respectability, but the 
very bread of life through prayer and sacrament. If we 
truly believe, then brotherhood becomes more than a slogan; 
it is a conviction that we belong, all of us of every nation 
and race, to the family of God. Selfishness, intoleranc. 
hatred give place to the compulsion of love. If we really 
believe, then Christian discipleship, the mission of the church 
are not inconsequential asides or the task of peculiar people. 
They are the absorbing responsibility and opportunity of 
every member of the church. In one of the most popular 
of missionary hymns, joined in lustily by every congregation, 
we sing, “Give of thy sons to bear the message glorious; 
give of thy wealth to send them on their way, pour out thy 
soul for them in prayer victorious; till God shall bring His 








kingdom’s glorious day.” Are these mere words? If so 
they are shocking in their insincerity. If they are meant, 
then there is demanded and implied a consecration of life and 
of our means. 

I am not naive enough to believe that the solution of our 
present difficult problems is easy or simple. I know full 
well the complexities of our world. But I am convinced 
that these questions, whether of international conferences, 
of industry, of labor, of the home, of education, or of hu- 
man relationships can only be given satisfactory and definite 
answer by the standard of the mind and spirit of Him we 
call our Lord and Master. But before we can dare to apply 
Christ’s treaching to the world, we must meet Him in our 
own minds, wills, and hearts. The world must find evi- 
dence of the presence of Christ in the membership of the 
Christian church. “If the salt have lost its savor where- 
withal shall it be salted?” “If the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness.” The first task is to 
see that we and all who are of the church are Christians. 

The American people have on the whole seen the impor- 
tance of education and of health. We have thought of these 
causes rightly in large terms of millions upon millions of 
dollars, with the enlistment of a personnel of remarkable 
ability. I mention this only in contrast to the small way we 
have envisaged the work of the church, in terms of both 
money and workers clerical and lay. Similarly, we talk 
much of democracy in world terms. Democracy empha- 
sizes the worth and the value of the individual. But apart 
from a faith in God, of what eternal significance is person- 
ality? Apart from human souls, what incentive is there to 
care passionately for human minds and bodies? In the faith 
of the Christian is to be found the inspiration of the finest 
and best in our civilization. It is true that we think of the 
church in large terms of intelligence, interest, and support. 
For if the Christian Evangel be true, here is the greatest of 
all causes given by God into the hands of men. Upon this 
rests all other efforts for the attainment of peace and of 
righteousness. 

If there are stern realities to be faced courageously and 
realistically, it is equally true that there are firm grounds 
for encouragement. Never before has the cause of Christian 
missions been so justified by the march of events. It is not 
so long ago that the Christian who talked of the family of 
nations, of human brotherhood, of the world community 
of interest was considered to be an impracticable dreamer. 
Now we know that such a Christian talked hard common 
sense. The organization of the United Nations, the pro- 
posals for World Government, every peace conference of 
the leaders of the nations, indeed every newspaper headline 
prove the essential correctness of the Christian view of the 
world and human nature. With the advent of modern meth- 
ods of communication and of transportation we have an un- 
precedented means and opportunity of telling the good news, 
not of our western civilization, but of the Christ who would 
draw all men unto Him. 

Furthermore, we can rejoice that not in many centuries 
has there been evident such a spirit of cooperation among 
the many of the great communions of the Christian Church 
as shown in programs of vital importance. I am happy to 
emphasize a resolution passed overwhelmingly by both houses 
of eur general convention as indication of the mind of our 
own church: 

“Resolved, That this general convention herewith goes 
on record as expressing its sincere intention to seek closer 
cooperation and joint action with other churches and with 
the Federal Council of Churches and the World Council 
of Churches in facing together in the light of our Christian 
faith, the material, moral, and spiritual issues of our day.” 
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If the Christian forces of the world can stand together 
for Christian truth and practice, then there is reason for the 
conviction that the power of evil can be overcome. 

But of course the great reason for realistic and determined 
confidence is in the character of our faith. If to the best of 
our ability, we are true and loyal, then we work not in our 
own feeble human strength but as living channels of the 
power of God in Jesus Christ. Like the servant of old, if 
we have the eyes of faith we shall know that “around and 
about us are the horses and chariots of fire,” that “they who 
are with us are more than they that be with them.” 

So as this month, by the act of the general convention, I 
assume a position of leadership within the church, I ask of 
every bishop, clergyman, layman, and laywoman: “Where 


do we stand? What do you believe? What do you plan to 
give of your means, above all of your life, in this cause?” 
If you are not deeply concerned, then let us know that and 
have it settled where we stand and upon whom we can 
count. Again I say let each of us throughout the church 
face again the overwhelming implications of the Christian 
faith and his own sincerity in affirming that faith. 

Numbers are important, but not vital. The essential 
things are consecration, determination, loyalty, the character 
of the Christian community that God may use us as instru- 
ments of His purpose and will. Here today, as representa- 
tives of all our people, in humility, in trust, in thankfulness 
for all that God has given to us, we rededicate ourselves, 
our souls, and bodies. 


American Attitude Toward Polish Elections 


VIOLATION OF SOLEMN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., January 29, 1947 


R. PRESIDENT, so far as lies within my power, 

I wish this morning to register American unity be- 

hind the sturdy statement regarding Poland issued 
yesterday by the State Department. Inasmuch as our re- 
peated warnings regarding the Polish election were ignored 
in Warsaw and in Moscow, we are bound to take serious 
account of the consequences. Our frank warnings to War- 
saw began on August 19, 1946, continued on November 22, 
1946, and were repeated on January 9, 1947. On January 
5, 1947, we urged Britain and Soviet Russia, our consigna- 
tories to the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, to join us in 
these warnings. Britain did; Soviet Russia declined. The 
situation and its implications, therefore, are not difficult to 
comprehend. 

In my view, Mr. President, a world war which started 
in behalf of Polish liberty can scarcely be considered ade- 
quately won until Polish liberty is something more than a 
rigged and terrorized election which, it is charged, defies and 
defeats every elementary concept of autonomy, self-determi- 
nation, and democracy, and which nullifies the most solemn 
pledges of which Britain and the United States and Soviet 
Russia are capable. This finding now seems to be officially 
confirmed to a controlling degree by the statement issued by 
the State Department in Washington. I have not spoken 
until the State Department did. 

We would have no business intervening in the internal 
affairs of another nation in purely domestic matters, but this 
is a question, Mr. President, which leaps beyond this limita- 
tion, because it clearly involves the sanctity of international 
agreements which are the sole source of the Polish Provi- 
sional Government’s authority. 

‘This is a four-way question, involving four powers, and 
not merely one. 


| want to make the record upon this score so plain that 


he who runs may read. 

Mr. President, 1 quote first from the Yalta agreements, 
which were signed on February 11, 1945, signed in person 
by Mr. Winston S. Churchill, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
J. Stalin. I read from the official conference report: 

This Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
shall be pledged to the holding of free and unfettered elec- 
tions as soon as possible, on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot. In these elections all democratic and 





anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to 
put forward candidates. 


I now quote from the report made by the late President 
Roosevelt to a joint session of the House and Senate in the 
Chamber of the House of Representatives on March 1, 1945: 


One outstanding example of joint action by the three 
major Allied Powers was the solution reached on Poland. 
The whole Polish question was a potential source of 
trouble in postwar Europe, and we came to the confer- 
ence determined to find a common ground for its solu- 
tion. We did. We know everybody does not agree with 
it—obviously. 

I might interpolate.that that statement is emphatically 
true, because Poland itself never had an opportunity even 
to be consulted. 

I continue to read from the President’s message to the 
joint session: 


Our objective was to help create a strong, independent, 
and prosperous nation—that is the thing we must all re- 
member—those words agreed to by Russia, by Britain, and 
by me: The objective of making Poland a strong, inde- 
pendent, and prosperous nation with a government ulti- 
mately to be selected by the Polish people themselves. 

To achieve this objective— 

I am still quoting the late President— 

To achieve this objective, it was necessary to provide 
for the formation of a new government much more rep- 
resentative than had been possible while Poland was en- 
slaved. There are, you know, two governments: One in 
London, one in Lublin—practically in Russia. 

Accordingly, steps were taken at Yalta to reorganize 
the existing Provisional Government in Poland on a broader 
democratic basis, so as to include democratic leaders now 
in Poland and those abroad. This new, reorganized Gov- 
ernment will be recognized by all of us as the temporary 
Government of Poland. Poland needs a temporary gov- 
ernment in the worst way— 


And it certainly got it in just that way— 


Poland needs a temporary government in the worst way 
—an interim government is another way to put it. How- 
ever— 
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And this is the point— 


the new Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 

will be pledged to holding a free election as soon as pos- 

sible on the basis of universal suffrage and a secret ballot. 

What I am undertaking to do very briefly, Mr. President, 
is to lay down this historic background beyond any chance 
of controversion. 

I have now read the Yalta record. The next thing that 
occurred was at Potsdam. I now quote from the official re- 
port of the Tripartite Conference at Berlin, which was the 
Potsdam Conference, released to the press by the White 
House on August 2, 1945: 


The three powers note that the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the decisions of the Crimea 
Conference has agreed to the holding of free and unfet- 
tered elections— 

This is the constant point I want to reiterate; it is the 
base of this entire experiment— 


agreed to the holding of free and unfettered elections as 
soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage— 


There cannot be any equivocation as to what “universal 
suffrage means” — 

universal suffrage and secret ballot in which all demo- 
cratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take 
part and to put forward candidates, and that representa- 
tives of the Allied press shall enjoy full freedom to report 
to the world upon developments in Poland before and 
during the elections. 


Supplementing that official release from the White House 
regarding the same Potsdam agreement, I read from the 
report of President Truman to the Nation on the evening of 
August 12, 1945, dealing with the same subject of the Pots- 
dam agreement: 

The question of Poland was a most difficult one. Cer- 
tain compromises about Poland had already been agreed 
upon at the Crimea Conference. They obviously were 
binding upon us at Berlin. 

By the time of the Berlin Conference, the Polish Provi- 
sional Government of National Unity had already been 
formed; and it had been recognized by all of us. The 
new Polish Government— 


And these are the key words, which I emphasize— 


The new Polish Government had agreed to hold free and 

unfettered elections as soon as possible, on the basis of 

universal suffrage and the secret ballot. 

Then I skip a few paragraphs and continue from the Pres- 
ident’s report to the Nation: 

At Yalta it was agreed, you will recall, that the three 
Governments would assume a common responsibility in 
helping to reestablish in the liberated and satellite nations 
of Europe governments broadly representative of demo- 
cratic elements in the population. That responsibility still 
stands. We all recognize it as a joint responsibility of the 
three Governments. 

One of which is the Government of the United States. 

There, Mr. President, is the record of the specifications 
which were laid down as the indispensable price of setting 
up the provisional Polish Republic. Throughout the speci- 
fications are the clear and unavoidable challenge to free, un- 
fettered elections in the traditional democratic process. 

What happened? I think perhaps the best summary of 
what happened is a paragraph from an editorial in a highly 
responsible metropolitan newspaper. I read the paragraph, 
and I ask that Senators parallel it in their minds with the 
promises and pledges to which the honor and the faith of 


the three greatest nations in this world were pledged. 
I quote: 

What the results of the election really are may some 
day become known to history. The best estimates agree 
that if the election had been “free and unfettered,” as 
provided in the Potsdam agreement, the present regime 
would have been swept from power by at least a 65- 
percent majority. But the election was neither free nor 
unfettered, nor anything except a fraud and farce even 
less disguised than the voting in the Balkans. It was pre- 
ceded by an election campaign marked by murder, police 
terrorism, censorship, and suppression of the opposition, 
climaxed by the intimidation of the electorate to display 
government bloc ballots in an “open and manifest” vote 
to demonstrate loyalty to the regime. It was accompanied 
by the exclusion of all but a handful of opposition ballot- 
ing supervisors. And, like the referendum of last June, 
it is being followed by a dishonest count to attain a major- 
ity long predetermined and divided among the Commu- 
nists and their party satellites. 


Now, Mr. President, the statement issued by our State 
Department yesterday at least substantially confirms that 
indictment. We must establish the total truth in respect to 
this indictment. We must establish the total truth in respect 
to the State Department’s charges of yesterday, and then 
we must face these realities. 


Mr. President, I wish to commend the State Department 
for its forthright statement so far as it goes, and I am sure 
that the Congress, the country, and the world will be inter- 
ested in subsequent developments under the reservation of 
the future American position as asserted in the statement 
and to be ultimately disclosed. 


I concede the difficulty in charting a further course to 
implement this protest, which does not further penalize the 
Polish people themselves, who already are the innocent, help- 
less, tragic victims of the same bad faith which occasions our 
protest. It would merely compound the outrage if the 
mechanism of our protest should add to the burdens of the 
Polish people themselves, as distinguished from their Gov- 
ernment—the people who already suffer from this alleged 
tyrannical oppression, against which we now officially 
complain. 

Our challenge is to the Provisional Polish Government 
and its sponsors, and particularly the government which will 
be the successor of the present Provisional Government un- 
der color of a so-called election which it is now formidably 
charged has been a vicious travesty upon the promised free- 
dom and democracy to which we pledged our support, along 
with Britain and Soviet Russia, and which we have jointly 
underwritten. Our challenge is to the violation of solemn 
international agreements signed at Yalta, on February 11, 
1945, by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and 
Joseph Stalin, in person, speaking for their countries. If that 
were not enough, our challenge is to the violation of these 
reiterated warrants respecting free Polish elections, signed 
subsequently at Potsdam on August 2, 1945, by President 
Truman, Premier Attlee, and Generalissimo Stalin. 


Mr. President, | do not presently undertake to say what 
steps are appropriate in effective furtherance of our protest, 
except that frank and immediate consultations between 
Britain, America, and Soviet Russia, signatories to the Polish 
guarantee, would appear to be summarily required to find 
out exactly “‘who’s who” and “what’s what.” 


The three Governments—and Poland too—are committed 
to the peaceful settlement of such disputes. There is, of 
course, no thought of any other procedure, and there is no 
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remote suggestion beyond pacific settlement in the words I 
am uttering today. But I do not see how there can be any 
thought, either, of resting the case upon the mere filing of 
an unpursued indictment, when the indictment charges basic 
violation of the very fundamentals of the Atlantic Charter 
and the United Nations Charter. There must be a more 
convincing answer. I take it the State Department will have 
more to say upon this score at a later date, and I very will- 
ingly await its leadership, in view of the clear disposition it 
has indicated within the last 24 hours that it shares the 
view which I am now presenting to the Senate. 

Mr. President, this is all a part of the painful, tortuous 
but indispensable process by which the peace-living nations 
—and I prefer, from here on to substitute “peace-living” 
nations for the phrase “peace-loving” nations—which has 
been used up to date in a definition of credentials—this is 
all a part of the painful, tortuous, but indispensable process 
by which the peace-living nations of the earth are striving 
for a new integrity and a new reliance in the sanctity of 
international engagements upon which we all seek to build 
the edifice of permanent peace with justice in a free world 
of freemen. The edifice cannot be erected upon shifting sand. 

We must frankly and courageously face each unfolding 
event in this great evolution, if the evolution shall eventually 
succeed and if our edifice shall stand. We must still exercise 
patience, until it ceases to be a virtue; but we must find the 
right answers and the essential protections each step of the 
way. We must keep the record straight. We cannot condone 
or ignore such a record as we here confront without a con- 
clusive searching of the facts and then of our consciences. 
We must practice what we preach. 





STATE DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 
JANUARY 28, 1947 


On January 19 a general election was held in Poland, the 
results of which are expected to be announced shortly. 

The United States Government has followed closely the 
developments leading up to this event in accordance with 
the commitments it accepted at Yalta and Potsdam confer- 
ences. On numerous occasions it has expressed its concern 
over the course of events in Poland which increasingly in- 
dicated that the election would not be conducted in such 
manner as to allow a free expression of the will of the Polish 
people. 

On August 19 and November 22, 1946, formal notes were 
addressed to the Polish provisional government on this 
subject. 

On January 5 this Government brought the situation in 
Poland to the attention of the British and Soviet Govern- 
ments and expressed the hope that those Governments would 
associate themselves with the Government of the United 
States in an approach to the Polish Provisional Government 





The Division of Korea 


AN INTERNATIONAL MOCKERY 


of National Unity. This proposal was rejected by the Se- 
viet Government. 

On January 9 this Government delivered a further note 
to the Polish provisional government which stated among 
other things that if the repressive activities on the part of 
the provisional government did not cease immediately, there 
was little likelihood that elections could be held in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Potsdam agreement. The British 
Government has also protested to the Polish provisional gov- 
ernment the violation of its election pledges. 


Emsassy Reports CITep 


The reports received from the United States Embassy in 
Poland in the period immediately prior to the elections as 
well as its subsequent reports based upon the observations 
of American officials who visited a number of Polish voting 
centers confirmed the fears which this Government had ex- 
pressed that the election would not be free. 

These reports were corroborated by the general tenor of 
the dispatches from foreign correspondents in Poland. 

It is clear that the provisional government did not confine 
itself to the suppression of the so-called underground, but 
employed widespread measures of coercion and intimidation 
against democratic elements which were loyal to Poland al- 
though not partisans of the government bloc. 

In these circumstances the United States Government can- 
not consider that the provisions of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements have been fulfilled. 

The United States Government has made it clear that it 
has no desire to intervene in the internal affairs of Poland. 
By virtue of the responsibility which developed upon it as 
one of the principal powers engaged in liberating the coun- 
tries of Europe from Nazi occupation, it undertook, together 
with the British and Soviet Governments, to secure for the 
long-suffering Polish people the opportunity to select a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing. It was in connection with 
this undertaking that this Government agreed to the deci- 
sions respecting Poland that were taken at the Yalta Con- 
ference, including the decision to recognize the Polish Pro- 
visional Government of national unity. 

These decisions with respect to Poland, which were ac- 
cepted by the Polish Provisional Government in their en- 
tirety, formed part of a series of agreements between the 
United States, British, and Soviet Governments. The 
United States Government considers that the Polish Pro- 
visional Government has failed to carry out its solemn 
pledges. 

The United States Government firmly intends to main- 
tain its interest in the welfare of the Polish people. While 
retaining full liberty of action to determine its future atti- 
tude toward the Government of Poland, this Government 
will continue to keep itself informed of developments in 
Poland through its diplomatic mission in Warsaw. 


By LOUISE YIM, Delegate of the Representative Democratic Council of South Korea 
Delivered at the Overseas Press Club, New York City, December 11, 1946 


a number of quiz programs on the radio. I would 
like to suggest to those who put these programs to- 
gether a new source for puzzling questions—that source is 


Si my return to the United States, I have heard 


Korea. So few know anything about Korea that the ques- 
tions—and answers—would be sure to amaze everyone. 

For instance, how many know that the first iron-clad war- 
ship was built in Korea in the 16th century? How many 
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know that the world’s first type-setting machine was in- 
vented not in Germany but in Korea? How many know 
that the mariner’s compass was first used in Korea? 

It is this widespread lack of understanding of Korea’s 
place in the family of nations that has led to one of the most 
tragic mistakes of modern history. 

For more than 4,200 years, Korea lived a peaceful ex- 
istence. Our people tilled the soil, dug coal, gold and other 
minerals from our mines, took wood from our forests and 
worked in factories that made textiles, steel and silk. Then, 
in 1905, the Japanese moved across the China Sea into our 
land. 

Who allowed them to enter? This invasion of Korea was 
sanctioned by the United States, Great Britain and France. 
These three powers signed the treaty which gave Japan 
control over Korea. Why did it happen? We are not abso- 
lutely certain. But we feel that Korea was the price the 
Big Three were willing to pay for the end of the Russo- 
Japanese War. 

That, you may say, occurred in the immoral years of 
secret diplomacy. Could it happen today, after a world war 
of liberation for all conquered peoples? Yes, it could. It has. 
Today, Korea is again occupied by foreign powers—occu- 
pied by virtue of a secret agreement made at Yalta which 
gave the United States permission to occupy southern Korea 
up to the 38th parallel and the Soviet Union the right to 
station its troops in Northern Korea down to the 38th 
parallel. 

And this took place in the era of moral international re- 
lations—yes, in the “spirit” of the Atlantic Charter, in the 
day when the United Nations assures all peoples the right 
of self determination. 

Twice in 40 years, foreign powers have decided Korea’s 
fate. Twice in 40 years, the Korean people have been forced 
to watch alien troops rob them of their freedom and plunge 
them into moral and economic chaos. 

With Japan’s collapse came the day of liberation for 
Korea. The Korean people eagerly greeted the Americans 
and Russians. We hailed them both with equal enthusiasm. 
Our hopes rose high. Today that fervor is dying. Each day 
that alien troops remain on our soil, they become more and 
more unwelcome. 

It is not merely a matter of national pride. Were it only 
that, we would not resent the foreign troops. It is, actually, 
a question of life and death. Korea is a body that has been 
cut in two. But unlike the magician’s lady, we have not 
survived unharmed. One half cannot live without the other. 
In the north are our natural resources; in the south our 
farms and textile factories, our ports for trade and com- 
merce. And across the heart of our country, cutting off its 
blood supply, is the iron curtain of the 38th parallel. Noth- 
ing can move north. Nothing can move south. Our fields 
produce but half of their potential. Our textile factories 
run spasmodically because there is no coal. Our people have 
no clothes, little food. These are the tragic conditions the 
latest occupation has brought the helpless Korean people. 

What mockery! At a time when the earth’s food supply 
is being divided among the needy, Korea too must take 
instead of giving. For 4,200 years, Korea was self-sustaining. 
We exported food in substantial quantities. During the war, 
the Japanese seized our great stores of cattle and raided our 
rice fields to feed their army. Today, a unified Korea could 
be helping to feed the Chinese. Instead, divided Korea needs 
help. The longer Korea remains divided, the more help it 
will require, unless the world is heartless enough to let 30 
million Koreans starve to death. The longer Korea is di- 
vided, the more the world will have to give to other needy 








nations. Yes, the division of Korea is an international 
mockery ! 

I was sent here by my government to seek the support 
of the United Nations General Assembly for Korean unity 
and independence. Daily, 1 journeyed out to Lake Success 
to consult with delegates from every nation. Not a one op- 
posed Korean independence. Yet, to this day, the net result 
has been zero. 

Why? Permit me to share with you a few highlights of 
my personal experiences. Convinced of the justice of our 
cause, nation after nation gladly undertook to present our 
case to the United Nations Assembly. In every instance, 
because of the attitude of some great power, the sponsoring 
nation was compelled to withdraw its support. 

One country, prominent in the war for liberation, is a 
case in point. Its president cabled me that he was instruct- 
ing his delegate to—and I quote from the cable—“take all 
necessary action...” But, because it needs help from a 
greater power on other matters, it could not do what it 
wanted: it could not initiate action to place Korea’s case on 
the agenda of the General Assembly. 

Another country, a member of a completely different bloc, 
also wanted to do all it could for Korea. A draft resolution 
was drawn up. Everything was in readiness. Again, noth- 
ing was done because the leading power in that bloc wanted 
nothing done. 

And there was a third nation, a seemingly independent 
one, which expressed its desire to sponsor Korea’s case. It 
too considered a draft resolution. It too was prepared for 
action, but fear, fear that some larger country might hurt 
it in some way, stayed the delegate’s helping hands and to- 
day—we have their sympathy. 

Sympathy! That is what we have much of. Fifty-four 
nations of the United Nations extend to us their sympathy 
and best wishes. Not a single nation has said—“We are 
opposed to Korean independence.” All are in favor of it. 
Yet, what has happened? Has the Korean question been 
raised before the United Nations? Are the promises of free- 
dom—given at Cairo and Potsdam—ready to be fulfilled? 

I believe the time has come when we must take this issue 
to the people. I know that the American people, once they 
learn of Korea’s plight, once they learn that 30 millions 
face death because they cannot have the same rights as 
other democratic, peace-loving peoples, will insist that the 
United Nations act on the Korean question. And I am cer- 
tain that the peoples of North and South America, of all 
Europe, of the Soviet Union and of India, China, the Phil- 
ippines, Africa, Australia and New Zealand—all will rally 
to the cause of Korea. ' 

This is more than a question for Korea itself. In a few 
more months, as winter increases hunger and privation, civil 
war will break out in our land. I am not saying this to 
alarm anyone. This is a fact. Civil war will break out 
if Korea is not freed. It will be a war stirred up by polit- 
ical fanatics who today, in a democratic state, would com- 
prise a political minority. You know who these fanatics are. 
Already they have assassinated a number of our most prom- 
inent democratic leaders. Mingling with refugees from the 
north, they have stolen into our cities and farms in the south. 
They have stirred up the peasants. They have used Korea’s 
misfortunes as a boon to their evil philosophies. They num- 
ber only two thousand—but their influence is great. Two 
thousand out of 30 million Koreans may touch off a civil 
war that could lead to conflict between the occupying troops. 

This fighting will not ve directed against Koreans alone. 
The fanatics will battle with the foreign troops as well. 

Should this civil war break out—and terrorists escape into 
the north while pursued by government troops, would the 
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Red Army permit us to capture them? Should there be 
government troops in the north and terrorists flee south- 
ward, would the United States permit its border to be 
crossed? Fighting is sure to break out along the 38th 
parallel—fighting that would involve two great friends of 
Korea, the United States and the Soviet Union. Senseless 
bloodshed would follow, and the good, rich earth of our 
land would run red with American, Russian and Korean 
blood. 

This would be sheer stupidity. The Korean people have 
few fanatics. The vast majority want only to establish a 
democratic nation, modeled on the United States. They do 
not want to fight one another or anybody else. 

Your nation is spending energy and treasure to build up 
Japan, a Japan which may some day be your enemy again. 
Just give Korea its independence—and you—and the rest 
of the world—will have an eternal friend in Asia. We de- 
sire only to be the sovereign land we were for 4,200 years, 
the Switzerland of Asia, the bastion of democracy. 


The case of Korea is a challenge to the United Nations. 
It is a challenge to the independence of the nations of the 
world. If they want Korea free—with all that freedom will 
mean to the world—they must act now. They must show 
that they can do as their national honor dictates. 

The American press can render great service in Korea’s 
case. The newspapers of the land can inform the American 
people about the plight of Korea and what that means to 
world peace. American delegates must be urged by an en- 
lightened public to work and vote for Korean independence. 
The way can be made clear for Korea to join the United 
Nations and help prevent World War III. 

Korea is the key to Asia. The nation that occupies Korea 
will be in a position to conquer Asia. To assure peace in 
the Orient—and world peace—Korea must be master of its 
own destiny. 

Korea is as much the problem of every peaceful nation in 
the world as it is our own. 


German Peace Treaty 


THE NETHERLANDS MEMORANDUM 
By DR. EELCO N. van KLEFFENS, Netherlands Delegate to the Security Council of the United Nations 
and former Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Netherlands 


Delivered before the Netherland-A merica Foundation, Inc., and the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York 
New York City, January 22, 1947 





(INTRODUCTORY REMARKS AND EXPRESSIONS OF THANKS TO ORGANIZATIONS Nor INCLUDED) 


T is, of course, out of the question to do justice to that 
vast problem in the minutes which your time and pa- 
tience are willing to give me. For it is not a matter 

of peace treaties alone. I do not think a peace settlement 
could be called complete without a scheme for the collective 
reduction of armaments and armed forces, and that in it- 
self is a vast and very difficult subject, which will engross 
our attention for quite a time to come. Let me therefore 
limit myself to one important aspect of that complicated 
whole which is to be the peace-settlement, and that is the 
peace-treaty to be accepted by Germany. 

You know that initial talks about that treaty-to-be are 
at present taking place in London. Quite naturally, the 
Netherlands Government has asked to make its views known 
on this subject which for Holland is of very great im- 
portance. 

Consider the political side: Germany is our immediate 
neighbor. An old, impossible, sinuous frontier, based on 
completely outmoded considerations of a feudal nature and 
facilitating German aggression, separates us from that dan- 
gerous neighbor. We are vitally interested in the arrange- 
ments to be made for curbing Germany’s inveterate and 
often demonstrated lust for conquest. 

Consider also the economic aspect. Before the war, Ger- 
many was our second-best customer, and the country from 
which we on our part bought more than from any other. 
Since the war, Germany’s economic prostration has seri- 
ously delayed our complete recovery. In our own interest 
we are vitally interested in the arrangements to be made 
for rebuilding the economic prosperity of Germany. 

For these reasons, we have last week put on the confer- 
ence table in London a memorandum which, in keeping with 
our liking for publicity in politics whenever possible, has at 
once been released for publication. That memorandum gives 





the views of the Netherlands Government concerning the 
peace-settlement to be made with Germany. I should like 
to tell you something about it. I believe there is much in 
it which is in accordance with the American view. 

The memorandum squarely faces the main difficulty. That 
difficulty lies in two seemingly conflicting requirements 
which interest you as much as they interest us, and which 
must be reconciled. The one is the economic recovery of 
Germany, a prerequisite for the economic recovery of Eu- 
rope and for a healthy world economy. The other require- 
ment is, that adequate safeguards must be devised in order 
that the restoration of Germany’s war-potential which will 
necessarily result from her economic recovery, do not en- 
danger world peace. On the solution of this problem the 
success of the peace-treaty will depend. It is, in fact, the 
central difficulty. 

In one terse sentence, the Netherlands memorandum ex- 
presses the opinion that a solution will be found “if, parallel 
to a reasonable degree of recovery of German economy, de- 
centralization of the political structure and deconcentration 
of economic power are carried through consistently.” 

Decentralization of the political structure and deconcen- 
tration of economic power. These two main elements deserve 
a little closer consideration. 

As Germany became more centralized, she saw more pos- 
sibilities for aggression and conquest. In fact, Bismarck and 
Hitler, the two main artisans of German unity, carried out 
a unification program before embarking on aggression. But 
if Germany is, from now on, to abstain from aggression, 
why should she remain a strongly centralized state? Con- 
sisting as Germany does of an agglomeration of smaller units, 
each with a history and tradition distinct, to a greater or 
lesser degree, from those of the others, she might well be- 
come, for the common good of the world and of her own, 
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a federation of these units. For that, all requirements are 
available: there is one language, one general outlook, one 
compact territory. The looser that federation, the better for 
all of us: a federation of states would be much better than 
a single federal state such as Germany was under the old 
Kaiser. Germany should not, of course, be entitled to change 
that federal structure at will, for it is to be imposed on her 
in the general interest. Conversely, we the Allies, and 
especially the major Allies, should, if necessary, nip in the 
bud any German attempt to modify that structure in con- 
travention of the treaty and in conflict with the general in- 
terest. Prolonged occupation, which need not, however, in 
our opinion be more than an occupation of some key points 
or areas, will therefore be necessary. Right-thinking Ger- 
mans may themselves welcome it, and its cost will be a small 
premium for safety compared to the suffering and cost of 
yet another war. 

So far for the decentralization of the political structure 
of Germany. 

With regard to deconcentration of German economic 
power, the Netherlands’ memorandum contains a number 
of important and, we believe, useful suggestions. 

The Ruhr has been, of old, the principal arsenal of Ger- 
many; the Rhineland (think of I. G. Farben) also contains 
very dangerous industries. The Netherlands memorandum 
recommends that, in view of the general interest all Na- 
tions have that these regions do not once again become the 
starting-point of German aggression, both be governed by 
an international body on which we naturally would wish 
to be represented. The left bank of the Rhine, as is well 
known, has been a festering sore in the body of Europe for 
more than 1100 years: every since the notorious Treaty of 
Verdun of 843. No solution of what I might call the old- 
fashioned kind, a solution placing this area under one state, 
has ever given satisfaction. Why should we not attempt to 
find at last a solution on modern lines: an international solu- 
tion for an internationally important and super-sensitive 
area, as in the case of Trieste? 

A special regime of international supervision for Ruhr and 
Rhine industries capable of increasing Germany’s war- 
potential would, of course, seem to be indispensable if we 
are not to be fooled again. 

In addition—and this too seems very important—suitable 
safeguards should be devised in order to prevent the con- 
centration of too much economic power in too few German 
hands. 

These are, from a general point of view, the main points 
we advocate. They seem to us all important, and we ask 
our friends and allies to ponder them carefully. We know 
the Germans all too well. Based on that, unfortunately too 


intimate knowledge, we sincerely believe these ideas offer a 
real and, what is more, a practicable solution. 

The Netherlands memorandum contains quite a number 
of other points. There are observations referring to the 
German customs—and monetary system, and to a sensible 
policy to be followed when loans to Germany will once more 
have to be considered. There are observations concerning 
the need to prevent German dumping and economic dis- 
crimination against other countries. There are thoughts on 
reducing the cost of occupation, on denazification and. on 
the contribution Holland could make towards Germany’s 
spiritual and cultural reconditioning. Most especially, the 
need is stressed for Holland to obtain some more economic 
compensation from Germany than the paltry average of not 
quite five percent allotted, in theory at least, to the Nether- 
lands as their share in German reparations, the outcome of 
which will show a glaring disproportion to the damage and 
looting done by Germany, and will leave us quite unneces- 
sarily poor, unnecessarily even when full consideration is 
given to German needs. We also wish to rectify our fron- 
tier, as I have already said, partly for economic and partly 
for strategic reasons; what we would like, in our own and 
in the general interest, is a modern, straight, streamlined 
frontier, such as the frontier between you and Canada. In 
any case the worst, aggression-inviting bulges should be 
cut out. 

But, however important, these are only the details. The 
main thing to remember is that we advocate: 


the economic recovery of Germany and adequate safe- 
guards against renewed German aggression. 


chiefly through: 


decentralization of Germany’s political structure, decon- 
centration of Germany's economic power, and continued 
occupation, be it only of key-points or areas. 


We are not a highly emotional people. It sometimes 
seems surprising considering in what beastly manner the 
Germans have treated my compatriots for five long years, 
how detachedly Hollanders can talk about just and generally 
desirable solutions. Of that state of mind, the Netherlands 
memorandum bears the imprint. We hope that the major 
Allies will heed it in the same spirit of constructive states- 
manship. 

We do not wish to be vengeful. But we also do not wish 
to be soft. A major surgical operation is necessary. Let 
us then perform it coolly, judiciously and fearlessly, not 
merely for the good of the patient, but also, and in partic- 
ular, for the good of us all: the community of nations as a 
whole. 


“Forward Together” 


SOME CURRENT LABOR TRENDS 


By EDMUND T. PRICE, President, Solar Aircraft Company, San Diego, Cal. 
President, San Diego Chamber of Commerce 


Delivered before the San Diego Rotary Club, 


Guests—Your distinguished Chairman asked me to 
put together some constructive thoughts on the gen- 
eral topic of “Forward Together.” I found it one of those 
broad subjects which invite universal agreement. We all 
like to feel that someone, somewhere, is carrying a banner 


M« CHAIRMAN, Members of the Rotary Club and 





San Diego, California, December 12, 1946 


or flag around which we all can rally. There are many such 
flags in the forward movement of human society but I have 
chosen only one of these as my main subject—a flag tattered 
and torn from many battles and struggles for supremacy— 
the flag of Industrial Peace in America. 

Much of what I have to say is controversial and I am 
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fully aware that some of it will not be acceptable to many 
leaders of either Capital or Labor. But I am impelled to 
say these things because I sincerely believe that we have over- 
looked certain essential principles in our attitudes toward 
Labor and fail to recognize deep underlying trends. 

It seems to me that to understand these trends in the 
United States, we must properly review some of their early 
origins along the New England coast over 300 years ago. 
In those days a simple communal spirit existed, born from 
the sheer necessity of exchanging work to clear the forests, 
build houses and plant crops. We can assume that life was 
rugged; that the neighboring Indian tribes were none too 
friendly and that merely for survival, men and women were 
obliged to work hard and long and everyone had a vital 
stake in the enterprise. 

In those days the fruit of every man’s labor went directly 
to himself and was shared in some part with others in the 
community. The quantity and quality of every man’s work 
was perceived by all. He received recognition and merit 
in the eyes of the community in direct proportion as his labor 
was good. Work was not merely a means of livelihood, it 


‘was a way of living—a means toward personal recognition 


and moral satisfaction. 

As the communities on our Eastern coast grew, the mem- 
bers had their choice of many occupations and each was free 
to pursue the one he wanted. If he could not find what he 
wanted or if opportunity seemed to be closed to him, he could 
go West and repeat upon the new frontiers the labors and 
achievement of his fathers. The road may have been hard 
but there was an equality of opportunity for everyone, and 
the man who would not take his chance and would not 
work hard and accept the result was looked upon with scorn. 
This was the fundamental rule of American life for up- 
ward of the first two hundred years. 

Over the intervening generations, certain thoughts and 
habits have persisted which influence the attitudes of both 
employer and employee today. Particularly this is true of 
current labor trends which are part of a broad movement. 
The origins of the movement reach backward into the dimly- 
remembered past. 

Take, for instance, the fact that the early pioneer was 
obliged to work from sunrise to sunset and that if he had 
sons and daughters they, too, were pressed into service. It 
is not too great a step from this attitude to understand com- 
plete acceptance of the 10-hour or 12-hour working day 
which was adopted during the early days of the Industrial 
Revolution. This attitude persisted until recent years within 
your memories. We can even note that a tolerance still ex- 
ists in some quarters towards child labor. 

Among the Pilgrim Fathers, positive attitudes regarding 
the rights of private property and their rights inherent in 
independent self-government were next only to their deep 
religious convictions. Out of these attitudes grew our cur- 
rent concepts regarding the ownership of property and that 
almost perfect democratic assembly known as the New Eng- 
land town meeting. 

Another influence introduced to this country by the early 
settlers was the guild system which was flourishing in Europe 
as early as the 14th Century. These were sworn brother- 
hoods of skilled artisans who controlled their hours of work 
and the quality of their merchandise. They established 


monopolies in their separate industries by passing their trade 
secrets down to their sons or to a limited number of appren- 
tices. Sometimes these guilds had political influences. It is a 


rather safe conclusion to believe that Paul Revere, the most 
outstanding silversmith in Boston, was heartily disliked by 
the Tories. Counterparts of this situation are not absent 
in our modern society. 


I think, however, that our most important heritage from 
Colonial history has been the system of Free Enterprise. 
Starting from infinitely small beginnings, men broke away 
from tradition to satisfy the needs of society in work which 
they themselves chose to do. Some worked on their farms. 
Others became locksmiths or storekeepers, coopers, chandlers, 
cabinet-makers, wheelwrights, or pewter and silversmiths. 
With the growth of the export trade, some of these men 
became sea captains and merchants. Still later, the great 
age of inventions started which gave further scope to free 
enterprise. Scores of wonderful new things were made which 
created new opportunities and profoundly affected our eco- 
nomic society. 

We had a rapidly expanding population that was already 
pushing Westward particularly in the great migration of 
1847. People needed things which no longer could be made 
expensively by hand or secured through barter or an ex- 
change of services. To provide them at prices which people 
could pay, they had to be made in volume manufacture in 
one place. With the growth of the factory system, the so- 
called Industrial Revolution began wherein we find ourselves 
today. 

This Free Enterprise system has many critics but all of 
these ignore the current high standard of living brought 
about by the free interplay of competition in an expanding 
economy. In spite of its defects (which are man-made and 
prevalent in other systems) the great masses of people have 
benefited from this 300-year old heritage. It is my feeling 
this will never be entirely lost to America. In spite of 
attempts to do so you cannot outlaw or remove by legislation 
three sterling traits of American character inherited from 
the Pilgrim Fathers. These are Thrift, the foundation of 
Capital; Initiative, the ability to use Capital; and Leader- 
ship, the responsibility of combining Capital with useful hu- 
man effort. 

However, as manufacturing grew under the impetus of 
the Industrial Revolution and as free land moved further 
and further away from the Eastern seaboard, workers be- 
came congregated in communities of increasing size and were 
dependent upon earning a sum of cash which the employer 
was willing to pay. As a wage earner, the measure of a 
man’s work was his ability to stand up under long hours of 
strain under tasks to which he may not have been accustomed ; 
to guide a machine and to do what he was told to do regard- 
less of his own skill in any capacity or his interest in the 
quality of his output. 

A most important change took place. The wage earner 
lost command of the tools of his trade, and while by thrift 
he might invest in some business or by industry and intelli- 
gence qualify himself for an executive post in somebody else’s 
business, he could no longer, as his fathers had done, set up 
as his own master with the very tools that had served him 
as a journeyman. 

Steadily throughout the evolution of the journeyman into 
the factory hand there was a loss of freedom of opportunity. 
There was a loss of recognition of the qualities of a man’s 
work, and work itself became not a way of life or a means 
of personal recognition and moral satisfaction, but. merely 
a means of securing cash with which to purchase the necessi- 
ties of life. We are apt to speak glibly about our marvelous 
Free Enterprise System without perhaps realizing that due 
to this change its greatest benefits are denied or, at least, 
not possible of attainment to the vast majority of our popu- 
lation. 

Many were the protests against this transformation of the 
worker but few were the employers who took interest in 
doing anything about it. On the other hand, in reasonably 
good times wages were high in terms of purchasing power. 
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New conveniences were being developed which were slowly 
but steadily brought within the means of an increasing pro- 
portion of the population. Except in the most crowded areas, 
the benefits of the Industrial Revolution to the wage earner 
were evident for all to see, and the protests of wage earners, 
whatever they were, were largely disregarded. 

With this background we can better understand certain 
modern labor attitudes, particularly as we come to periods 
within the memories of some of those present—the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. It is still the period of the Indus- 
trial Revolution—well-named because revolts started soon 
after the Civil War to correct some of the intolerable abuses 
which had crept into the Free Enterprise system when busi- 
ness leadership looked only for profits. The sweatshop gar- 
ment industry is described as sub-human and it took the 
Triangle Waist Co. fire as late as 1911 to reveal that the 
needletrade workers were practically in slavery behind locked 
doors in rotten factory buildings. The Knights of Labor, 
the forerunner of the A. F. of L. protested this situation as 
early as 1879. 

Danger, poverty and filth prevailed in the coal mines, in 
steel and textile factories, and in the railroads. The dread- 
ful years following the Civil War appear to have been 
marked by the corrupt expansion of big business, cruel ex- 
ploitation of labor and utter disregard for the rights of the 
public. 

“The public be damned” is a statement attributed to one 
of the Vanderbilts, and another of the so-called Captains of 
Industry is said to have roared “Law? What do I care about 
the Law? Haint I got the power?” 

Indeed the pendulum now has swung to the opposite ex- 
treme in the space of 75 years. 

Early in the last Century, the wage earners, in order to 
make their protests effective, began to organize, only to en- 
counter the fact that as combinations to raise their wages, 
they were regarded as criminal conspiracies under the com- 
mon law. 

But it took the great uprising in 1886, the campaign for 
the eight-hour day by the American Federation of Labor in 
1887, the Homestead Strike over hours and working con- 
ditions in 1892, the Pullman Strike in 1894, and other pro- 
tests to arouse the public, the legislators of the States and 
the Congress to force big business to operate in the interests 
of the public. One of the earliest of these laws was a safety 
code adopted for the coal mines in Utah in 1896. At about 
the same time the Newlands Act provided a new code for 
railroad employees. The New York Bakeries Act in 1900 
also limited the number of hours of work and gradually, 
through the succeeding generation, workmen’s compensation 
and safety laws of the various States improved hours and 
working conditions for labor, and other laws controlled acts 
of corporations which were considered unfair in the interests 
of the working man and the public in general. 

During the early part of this century, until the Wagner 
Act in 1935, it was still not an illegal thing to belong to a 
Union, but many efforts were made by Capital to suppress 
these collective movements which threatened the undivided 
authoritative power of Management. It was the period of 
bribes by Capital to Union leaders and the so-called “yellow 
dog contract.” 

But before considering the social and economic changes 
wrought under the leadership of the second Roosevelt, I 
wish again to emphasize that the current improved social 
conditions in the United States are part of a great trend 
which has operated in this country for over 300 years, and 
that this American movement is, in turn, part of a still 
greater world trend which presumably started in 1215 with 
the break-up of the feudal system. Take note that it was 





the working class that started this movement and which now 
continues the class struggle. You can no more stop it than 
you can command the tides to stand still. 

I have heard it said that man can swim against waves but 
he is powerless against tides. And it seems to me that a 
force for the impravement of social and economic conditions, 
backed by millions of people with the momentum of over 
700 years, merits rather careful consideration before plung- 
ing in to breast the current. For an employer to do so to- 
day is to commit economic suicide. Rather, it would seem 
expedient for the émployer to flow with the tide even if 
there were no elemental humanitarian urge to help steer 
this force into useful channels. It appears to me that we 
are fast approaching the day when the Industrial Revolution 
changes over to become an Industrial “Evolution.” 

Whether Franklin Roosevelt went too far in this evolu- 
tion can be revealed only by history. His timing was re- 
markable and he, himself, was inevitable as the Country 
cried aloud for a Moses to lead it out of the wilderness. If 
it had not been Roosevelt, it would have been someone else. 
But whatever your feelings about him, his particular genius 
lay in his ability to discern this age-old social trend which 
he translated into votes and an unprecedented personal power. 

Many of you remember the golden tones which proclaimed 
over the radio, “What this Country needs is a New Deal!” 
Millions seized upon this ray of hope and there surged upon 
Washington, upon the Executive, in the Congress and even 
in the Courts, the most fantastic array of radicals, crack- 
pots, soothsayers and false prophets that the world has ever 
seen. 

Over a dreary twelve-year period we were governed by a 
patchwork of Executive edicts and directives, laws and reg- 
ulations ordained by a bureaucratic hierarchy as well as legis- 
lation from a subservient Congress. Our elected representa- 
tives resembled the ancient Roman Senators consulting an 
oracle or haruspex who foretold the future by the flight of 
birds or by examining the entrails of dead animals. In my 
opinion, many of our modern laws regarding economic poli- 
cies and labor appear to be at about this level of intelligence. 

Our modern soothsayers declared we had reached a ma- 
ture economy. They denied the virtues of thrift and told 
us to spend our way to prosperity. They tried to create arti- 
ficial shortages by killing little pigs. They tried to create 
purges in the Legislatures and in Congress and particularly 
in the Courts for those who dared to disagree. They filled 
the land with the false doctrine of “something for nothing” 
because it was politically expedient to do so. I could go on 
and on to the crowning absurdity (which was also politically 
expedient) uttered just a year ago, before the General Mo- 
tors strike—that wages could be raised 25% without affect- 
ing the cost of living. 

With all these contrary economic principles, uttered by 
irresponsible public servants and then denied, with economic 
controls imposed, removed, and then replaced, it is no wonder 
that society as a whole is confused. It is freely admitted 
that management cannot chart and follow a straight, clear 
course. Is it any wonder, then, that the wage earner is con- 
fused, or that the labor leader should strive to obtain as 
much as possible for his following during an era of confusion ? 

If any of you have gained the impression that I am rather 
critical of the New Deal, I hasten to assure you that you 
are 100% right. But at the same time, I want to give the 
devil his due, and I want to say that in spite of all the ex- 
cesses (which will be corrected as in every swing of the 
pendulum) the New Deal gave millions of Americans a re- 
newed chance in the Free Enterprise system albeit this was 
done at public expense. Perhaps it was not too much to pay 
for the preservation of our Democratic form of government. 
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Also, I must add that whatever we may think of the New 
Deal (and I think it was pretty bad), in my judgment, the 
record of the average businessman is just as bad, if not 
worse, as he is supposed to be a leader among men and he 
should know better. 

First, in the political field, he raised no effective voice to 
help guide his elected representatives, and accordingly they 
have been more influenced by the radicals, Communists, un- 
sound labor leaders, Ku Klux Klanners, the Father Cough- 
lins, and other Imperial Kleagles, all with special interests 
to serve. Possibly it was for fear of retaliation or possibly 
these other people had the votes. We'll let that one pass— 
but I hope we will know better next time. 

Second, in the local community, how many businessmen 
have been vocal even in the conduct of civic affairs? Yes, I 
know we have been busy making successes out of our enter- 
prises, and the rest of the time we have been filling out ques- 
tionnaires for some Bureau in Washington. But does that 
excuse us? 

Third, in the industrial field, how many businessmen 
recognize fully the evolution of labor which I have described ? 
Are they helping to steer this resistless current into mutually 
helpful channels by decent industrial relations or are they 
trying to buck the currents in the vain hope that these are 
only waves? 

Many employers in this city and throughout the country 
recognize the trend and are making their contribution to- 
wards an improved society by their attitudes. 

In our own case, in the early days of our Company, I de- 
termined to try to work out quietly what were, at the time, 
rather advanced notions of employer-employee relationship. 
I felt that if I did not give our boys close personal leader- 
ship someone from the outside would come along and lead 
them with contrary policies. In my own way, I used to call 
them together to discuss the problems of the day or the diffi- 
culties which beset us both as Management and Labor. I 
treated them as members of a team which we were and still 
are, and as a result we have presented, and still do present, 
a united front to the Community and to the outside world. 

Through this experience, I have found that the one thing 
an employee wants most is not security, seniority privileges, 
wage increases, shorter hours or any of those usual things. 
Mostly, he wants recognition. Recognition of himself apart 
from the crowd. 

In this intimate contact with thousands of Solar men and 
women over the past eighteen years, Management has never 
lost sight of the dignity of the individual. It is accepted as 
part of our standards. There is no clash of ego. All the 
prerogatives of Management are preserved but so are those 
of the employee—Wagner Act or no Wagner Act. Solar 
Management's job is to manage—to lead—to hire and fire 
with due discretion and care, that is, with a good reason 
justifiable to the men affected—to set the wage scale (agreed 
to with the Union) at Solar Management’s publicized state- 
ment that it will pay as high or higher than competitive rates 
for comparable work—and to provide the best possible work- 
ing conditions for the production of products of the highest 
quality. 

Our Company was among the first in this section to adopt 
paid vacations for the hourly-paid worker. We did it for 
the salaried staff; why not for the man on the bench? Our 
doors are open to workers of different races, creeds or colors, 
and women get the same pay as men for the same work. Why 
not? We established group health, life, accident and hos- 
pitalization insurance at low cost in which the Company 
pays a substantial portion of the premium. We set up safety 
codes and safety devices with education in safety to the 
worker. For the first six months of 1946 our accident ratio 


in San Diego was 2.4 lost-time accidents per million man 
honors compared to a national average of 11.5 in our industry 
in the same period. In the June to November period we 
reduced it to 1. If an employer were looking only for money 
return, I might say that the percentage of profits on the in- 
vestment cost of an efficient Safety Department will prob- 
ably exceed the rate obtained on the rest of his business. But 
even then he would be ignoring gains in loyalty of men who 
realize that the boss cares what happens to his associates. I 
believe that investment in good industrial relations is our 
safest and strongest investment. 


At Solar, we are interested also in employees’ self-devel- 
opment, for which we maintain a good technical library and 
hold occasional lectures and courses of instruction. Regular 
loans of paintings and other works of art are made by the 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery, and employees are stimulated 
to develop their hobbies in their home workshops through 
competitions where “Perfection of Craftsmanship with an 
Ideal toward Beauty” governs the award of prizes. With- 
out paternalism, we have found that education of the mind 
and spirit has been helpful to the employee and to Manage- 
ment. 


I am frank to add that we have much to learn but I feel 
that our Company has made a few short steps in the Evolu- 
tionary process. Seeking for a key to explain this to you to- 
day, I think that we have discovered that industrial peace, 
individually in a worker’s mind, and collectively as expressed 
through Union action, is obtained through the employer’s 
recognition of the dignity of man whether he is bench worker 
or executive. 


What is it that all of us want most from life? Is it money, 
home, family, security or personal power? ‘They are only 
the props on a great stage where each must play his brief 
part before he retires to the wings forever. To a few it is 
given to hold the spotlight for a short time, perhaps even to 
read a few lines to history, but the vast majority play their 
parts in silence or in the roar of the crowd. But every one 
of us, whatever his part, hopes that in the pageant of time 
he can play his part well. He wants to know that he is good, 
but vastly more important he wants the other players and the 
audience also to know that he is good. All of this harks back 
to the principles which governed the work of men when 
craftsmanship was an art. 


That is more than enough for the personal side of “Some 
Current Labor Trends.” I am perfectly aware that our 
system may not work elsewhere with other Managements. 
And also I want to give full credit to the intelligent union 
leadership which we have enjoyed, but I think that our sys- 
tem of recognition of the individual attracts this intelligent 
cooperative leadership in labor and it tends to remove our 
Company as a target for direct action and bitterness. 


This philosophy may sound like so much eyewash to an 
employer looking out at a bunch of hired goons picketing 
his place of business. Or even a cold, hungry people who 
are deprived of the necessities of life by tie-ups in the mining 
industry or in the transportation lines may scoff at these 
ideas which they can label as visionary and impractical. But 
I am convinced that in our dealings with labor, we have 
missed something essential in past generations and that today 
we are reaping a bitter harvest. Call it the application of 
the golden rule. Call it the intelligent handling of people. 
Call it anything you please, realizing that men are selfish 
by nature but they are not essentially mean or cussed. When 
you get through trying to define our present troubles; you 
will realize that we may have to take a long road back to 
first principles to undo the work of the past century. The 
scars cover deep hurts. 
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What does the future hold for all of us, Management and 
Labor alike? 


I predict rather far-reaching changes in the Federal and 


State laws concerning labor. There has grown in recent 
months a profound conviction that the rights of the public 
transcend the real or fancied rights of Labor or Manage- 
ment. The arbitrary power of both will be limited, but I 
doubt if any new laws or amendments to old ones will greatly 
disturb the rank and file of the wage earners. I believe that 
the majority of Union members sincerely desire to have their 
Unions live up to their contractual obligations; that they 
seek democratic control of their Union funds, of the Union 
policies and of their Union leaders. The new laws will aim 
to achieve these ends and the protests which you will shortly 
hear that Labor’s gains are being wiped out may be disre- 
garded. I have enough confidence in the wisdom of the 
newly elected Congress to feel that it will not punish the 
wage earners for the politically-expedient mistakes of the 
New Deal. 

However, I predict further trouble for those employers 
who have not yet recognized the evolutionary processes which 
I have described and who still treat thinking men and women 
{and even those who have only emotions) as commodities— 
particularly those who feel they are protected by State Law 
in offering a minimum wage during this period of steadily 
rising living costs. The minimum wage law is static and 
archaic and so is the employer who pays it. He is apparently 
more interested in money than in men, and I predict that his 
costs will be much greater in the end unless he gives both 
equal consideration. 

I predict that group life, accident, and health insurance 
will become more general, and that finally it will be a re- 
quirement under Federal or State law in the same manner 
as Workmen’s Compensation. It is cheaper to take it out 
now. 


I predict that employers will be required to study the eco- 
nomic and cyclical changes in their respective businesses to 
secure a greater stability of employment. The question of 
the annual wage has arisen and it will not be forgotten. 
Pension systems, legal and medical services, hospitalization, 
incentive plans and even profit sharing will be under con- 
sideration during the next five years as part of a broad move- 
ment in order to compensate the worker for the loss of the 
ownership of his tools 150 years ago. 

How are we going to meet all these questions? I regret 
I do not know all of the answers except that I firmly believe 
that the use of a categorical “No” on the part of the em- 





ployer will not be the last word on the subject. I sense that 
without Socialism, Communism or any other “ism,” we are 
in a period of Evolution—an unfolding of processes work- 
ing to the good of society as a whole. 

In recent months we have experienced an unprecedented 
wave of class conflict. Losses of time and money have been 
stupendous, and the job of reconverting our society from a 
war basis to that of peace may be delayed for many years. 
It is improper to place all of the blame on John L. Lewis, 
Philip Murray or Walter Reuther, even though these men 
and hundreds of other labor leaders appear to be the figure- 
heads of the strike action. You might as well place a large 
share of the responsibility upon the captains of industry in a 
former era, who, by oppressive measures, introduced the past 
hundred years of conflict. The reactions which you see now 
of a seething, boiling class struggle are only the efforts of 
wage earners—men like ourselves who have sought better 
standards of living for themselves and their families. You 
can argue that their methods are wrong, even criminal, but 
these men cannot help their inheritance any more than their 
present day employers, who also received a rather unstable 
inheritance. You might also place some of the responsibility 
with the general public, who for years and years have been 
apathetic regarding working conditions, standards of living, 
slum clearance, safety in the streets and in the factories, edu- 
cation, and many other matters concerned with the good of 
society as a whole. All these things have produced the cur- 
rent unrest which has caused tremendous losses to the work- 
ing man and to his employer. It may take many years to heal 
some of the wounds which society has inflicted upon itself 
during the past few months. And I say society because the 
working man and his employer are part of society. They are 
absolutely interdependent, and one cannot exist without the 
other. 

Finally, I predict that with the passage of time the unwise 
and short-sighted employer, as well as the unscrupulous and 
irresponsible labor leader, will be weeded out to create a 
new order of society wherein the welfare of both will be 
merged for the good of the community as a whole. The 
inspiration and guidance for this development must come 
from Management, as the initiative in this movement cannot 
be expected to come from Labor under the heritage which it 
has received from the past generation. It appears to me that 
our duty as employers is fairly clear. The very first step 
must be the recognition of the worker as an individual. If 
we fail in this, I predict a rapid rise in Communism or the 
ultimate establishment in America of the Totalitarian State. 

In my opinion, the time is later than we think. 


Palestine and Greece 


“FACTS AND IMPRESSIONS THAT STAND OUT MARKEDLY” 
By JACOB K. JAVITS, United States Congressman from New York 
Delivered in House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., January 20, 1947 


formation about certain critical world problems of 
primary interest to my constituents by a trip to Pales- 
tine, Greece, Rome and London in that order. The Depart- 
ment of State was extremely helpful in facilitating travel 
arrangements for me, but the trip was on my own. 
I was rather careful, in the course of my trip, to reserve 
comment and conclusions for a report such as this to the 
House and to my constituents. 


J UST prior to the opening of the Congress, I sought in- 


My visit to Rome was to seek enlightenment on the 
religious side. The audience which I was privileged to 
have with His Holiness Pope Pius XII had no political 
connotations and I| therefore omit it from this report. The 
members of this House may be interested to know, how- 
ever, of the terms of “love and esteem” in which His Holi- 
ness spoke of the people of the United States. 

The problems presented by Greece and Palestine are of 
special interest. The time I spent abroad was necessarily 
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brief—just under a month—but I tried very hard to inter- 
view men and women, representative of all shades of opin- 
ion, saw the countries, both of which are small, and tried to 
cover the ground as thoroughly as possible. I had given 
considerable study previously to the problems of these coun- 
tries; and, though I do not pretend to have become an expert 
on them, certain facts and impressions of this experience 
stand out so markedly that I hope they may prove to be of 
value to this House. 


PALESTINE 


In Palestine I traveled the length and breadth of the 
country, literally from Dan to Bersheba; that is from the 
Huleh Marshes, in the northeastern part of the country, to 
the Negeb, in the southernmost part. 

I talked not only with the man in the street-—Jew and 
Arab alike—and with journalists but also with the heads of 
the Jewish agency, with the representatives of our State 
Department, with the British High Commissioner and the 
Chief Secretary, with the British commanding general at 
Haifa, where the immigration troubles with refugee ships 
have taken place, with the head of the Jewish community, 
with the president of the Hebrew University, with leading 
Arab intellectuals, with the chief rabbi of Palestine, with 
businessmen, industrialists and lawyers, and with managers 
and residents of Jewish agricultural settlements throughout 
the country. In London I checked and confirmed my im- 
pressions through the courtesy of the British Government by 
conferring with distinguished representatives of the foreign 
and colonial offices. 

An interesting phase of life in Palestine is that the Jews 
have achieved an economic balance there not present among 
them anywhere else in the world. About 20 percent of the 
Jewish population are farmers, which is about the same as 
the over-all percentage for the United States population; but 
throughout the world only about 3 percent of Jews are esti- 
mated to be farmers. ‘The Jewish population in Palestine 
is about 600,000 and the Arab is about 1,200,000. Most 
of the people are engaged in agriculture and agricultural 
processing, though small industry is growing rapidly and the 
whole civilization of the middle east could well be modern- 
ized by the potentiality of this new industrial development. 

The types of Jewish agricultural settlement in Palestine 
are of three kinds: The first, and the most numerous, is the 
small town—just like our own country town; second, the 
agricultural settlement, where the land is privately owned 
but where both the selling of produce and the buying of sup- 
plies are controlled by cooperatives for all—farm coopera- 
tives are also well known to us; and lastly, the much dis- 
cussed communal settlements, where there is no private 
property but all is held and worked together. It is signifi- 
cant to note, however, that in this last group are found only 
about 20 percent of the aggregate Jewish population of 
Palestine who are settled in the land. 

We have all heard of the work of soil utilization in Pales- 
tine. It is very inspiring to see what are truly these mir- 
acles. In the valley of the Jordan, great boulders have 
been moved away with United States bulldozers, and the 
fields have been made into waving gardens of green. The 
hills of Judea have been cleared of stones and rocks and the 
fertile terraces of ancient days restored to bear olive trees 
again. 

The Negeb occupies almost one-half of Palestine’s 10,000 
square miles. It is a dust-bowl type of parched prairie— 
which could, with irrigation, be as rich as the Imperial Val- 
ley of California—in which an estimated 80,000 Bedouins 
normally lived until the Jews threw in a dozen settlements 
overnight recently. 





The possibilities of agricultural development in the Negeb 
are shown at the experimental settlement of Beth Eshel, 
near Ber Sheba, where great fruitfulness in the land has 
resulted from irrigation and also from special farming 
methods. This Negeb is the main area to be benefited by 
the proposed Jordan Valley development project. 

Given the necessary money—the will and inspiration 
shown by these existing settlements indicate that the Pales- 
tinian land can certainly take a great many additional 
families. The doubling of the Jewish population of Pale- 
stine, now about 600,000, within a proximate period of time, 
does not seem at all out of line. Of the 1,400,000 Jews left 
in Europe, outside of Russia, the best estimate I can get is, 
that certainly 600,000 at the least would want to go to 
Palestine. 

I made some inquiries into the question of cost. The 
estimates varied. But the consensus seems to be that 100,000 
additional families could be settled on the land with an 
investment of outside capital of one-half to one billion dol- 
lars—certainly an attainable figure—and that this number 
of families could be well settled within a few years. 

Social tension does not appear to be a major factor at this 
time between the Arabs and Jews in Palestine who, at the 
grass roots level, appear to enjoy cordial neighborly relations. 
But among the Arab ruling and owning class there is a 
spirit of intense nationalism and coupled with it, religious 
fanaticism and fear of western ideas. This group finds it 
hard to recognize that the situation in Palestine with its 
large Jewish population, its background of Turkish rule and 
the solemn promise of the Jewish National Homeland to 
be established there makes comparison with the Arab coun- 
tries inappropriate. 

It is very significant to note the progress which western 
ideas introduced by the Jews have already made among the 
Arabs in Palestine. For example, in the last 15 years, the 
Arab life expectancy has been raised from 37 to 48 years 
and the infant mortality has been reduced almost 50 percent 
—the Arab birth rate is extremely high. 

I was informed by a British representative at the highest 
levels, that there is a deep interest in Arab communities in 
education and that Arabs even in outlying villages constantly 
ask for better schools and are even interested in classes for 
girls—I gather quite a departure in that country. The 
Arab farmers and city dwellers have already realized some 
part of the higher living and educational standards for them 
of which a free and independent Palestine would be capable. 

The social tensions present in Palestine are now largely 
between the Jews and the British. These are based on the 
restraints on immigration and land purchase enforced by the 
British—though we should not forget that Britain is con- 
tinuing to admit 1,500 refugees every month, incidentally, 
without causing any Arab revolution—and on the anomaly 
of colonial control applied to a highly civilized people. For 
example, the municipal activities of the city of Tel Aviv, a 
modern, all-Jewish city of 250,000, require the prior author- 
ization of a British district commissioner. Tel Aviv has its 
own mayor and a very competent municipal council. The 
status of such a British district commissioner in the civil 
service hierarchy of a city like Tel Aviv in our country, 
would put him at about a department head level. 

The terrorist acts in Palestine which have caused such 
grave tension between the British and the Jews must be 
condemned in the strongest terms, and have already been so 
condemned within and outside of Palestine by all who desire 
justice and the realization of legitimate Jewish aspirations 
there. 

In an interview with the correspondents in Jerusalem, | 
emphasized my belief that the terroristic acts had done more 
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to alienate public opinion in the United States from Jewish 
aspirations in Palestine than any event in years; that the 
Republican majority of this House would have little patience 
with terror as an instrument of policy and that it would be 
very damaging to the interests of the Jewish refugees in 
Europe. We must recognize that this terror which ends in 
political crime begins in political frustration, and | am con- 
vinced that a policy of justice in Palestine is the necessary 
moral basis for ending the terror. 

On the political side, it is easy to be puzzled, as many are, 
about the special diplomatic considerations involved in the 
Palestine situation. The British say that they seek only a 
just solution between Jews and Arabs. The Jews say justice 
cannot mean breaking the promise to encourage Jewish im- 
migration and ‘“‘close settlement” of Jews on the land of 
Palestine, implicit in the Balfour Declaration and in the 
League of Nations mandate to Great Britain. 

The British say that restrictions against purchase by Jews 
of Arab land in Palestine are essential to protect the Arab 
against himself; yet land, if purchased in a free market under 
objective supervision, would make any Arab interested in 
selling rich enough to command his own estate in any other 
Arab country. Some argue that Britain’s policy is dictated 
by a fear that the Arabs will turn to communism if aggrieved 
in a Palestinian settlement, but prosperity and education 
for the Arabs, both of which have been concomitants of 
Jewish settlement, are the greatest discouragers of com- 
munism. Arab sympathy for the Palestinian Arabs is said 
to be greatest in Iraq and Syria, the very points where 
Britain has the greatest stake in oil resources. It is said 
that British policy is dictated by fear of Arab retaliation 
against Britain’s trade routes and oil resources. But fear of 
retaliation by the Arab world is unjustified if the settlement 
in Palestine be just to the Arabs—and there should be no 
design for other than a just settlement. For all the dis- 
cussion of a Jewish Palestine, we must not forget that we 
are speaking only of a free state with a Jewish population 
which may be permitted to become equal to or greater than 
the Arab. No one has proposed to move out the Arabs or 
to treat them other than as equals, and any such proposal 
would, of course, be unthinkable. The Republican Party 
platform of 1944 makes this clear: 


In order to give refuge to millions of distressed Jewish 
men, women, and children driven from their homes by 
tyranny, we call for the opening of Palestine to their unre- 
stricted immigration and land ownership so that in accord- 
ance with the full intent and purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 and the resolution of a Republican 
Congress in 1922, Palestine may be constituted as a free 
and democratic commonwealth. We condemn the failure 
of the President to insist that the mandatory of Palestine 
carry out the provision of the mandate while he pretends 
to support them. 


There is yet another conference assembling in London 
tomorrow to deal with Britain’s place in Palestine. Of one 
thing the world may be certain—the situation of the Jews 
in Europe and in Palestine will grow worse on all counts the 
longer a solution is deferred and tension remains at a peak. 
The London Conference will not be realistic if it fails to 
recognize that the essentiality is land settlement, admission 
of refugees from Europe into Palestine, and the lifting of 
land-sale restrictions. Political agitation is easily advertised 
as a technique for bringing about land settlement, but so 
far it has been retarding land settlement. Most Jews | 
talked with in Palestine feel that partition is probably the 
only practicable answer. But partition will take time for 
agreement on boundaries, on new constitutions, on economic 








and political relations for the partitioned parts, and on the 
internationalization of the central area in which are located 
the shrines of Christendom. In the meantime Jewish land 
settlement is urgently needed and, with it, greater Jewish 
and Arab participation in internal administration. 

The prestige of the United States is very high in Pales- 
tine. A plan by which the United States will join, through 
a special mission to Palestine for that purpose, in supervis- 
ing increased immigration and land settlement, now, and 
the resumption of free land purchase is likely to ease the 
immediate political pressure considerably. As part of such 
a plan, in view of Arab interest, some financial and technical 
aid for Arab education should be considered as recommended 
by the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry in May 1946. 
Let us not suppose that new money is necessarily involved, 
for we are paying now for displaced-persons camps in the 
American zone to look after thousands who want to go to 
Palestine, without satisfying anyone. 

In October 1945 our distinguished Speaker—among other 
Members—introduced House Joint Resolution 264 asking 
“that the United States shall use its good offices te the end 
that the doors of Palestine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country, and that there shall be full opportu- 
nity for colonization, so that they may reconstitute Palestine 
as a free and democratic commonwealth in which all men, 
regardless of race or creed, shall enjoy equal rights,” which 
was followed, on December 19, 1945, by the adoption of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 44. ‘Taking those resolutions 
as excellent models, I urge that implementing legislation be 
passed at the very earliest convenience of the Congress. 

Juridically, Britain is bound by a resolution adopted at 
the last session of the League of Nations in April 1946, pro- 
viding that the Mandate continue to be administered until 
“other arrangements have been agreed between the United 
Nations and the Mandatory.” 

My own district which is about equally divided between 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews indicated by a substantial 
majority a preference for a United Nations Trusteeship for 
Palestine with the United States as one of the trustees, in a 
survey of opinion by the Elmo Roper organization which I 
initiated to ascertain the district’s’ views on major questions 
during last fall’s campaign. 

Any settlement on the Palestine issue would therefore 
ultimately come before the United Nations. Should the 
emphasis be placed now on a settlement which will open 
Palestine to renewed immigration and land settlement, con- 
sideration may well be given in parallel to an agreed parti- 
tion or to a United Nations Trusteeship to see Palestine 
through its transitory phase before partition or independence 
—in such event the United States could consider acting as 
one of the trustees. 

May | say, too, that we must not forget to savor the good 
we do? When Palestine was at peace in 1936, and refugees 
were escaping there freely from Hitler’s Germany, the people 
of Tel Aviv were so happy they would spontaneously stop 
and dance in the streets. This induced a Hebrew poet to 
write of them, “They filled their bellies with water and 
thought they were drunk.” 

GREECE 

The very land of Greece looks free and independent. 
From the air, the Lord seems to have thrown a handful of 
mountain and valley into an azure sea and made Greece. 

Greece has suffered terribly during the war: Fourteen 
hundred villages razed, 400,000—almost one out of three— 
homes destroyed, the country stripped bare, the roads, rail- 
roads, and other means of communication ruined, rolling 
stock taken away, livestock taken off the farms—the Nazis 
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even carted away much of the furniture out of the people’s 
homes. 

The heroic resistance of the Greek people to the Fascist 
and Nazi hordes in Albania, the Ruppel Pass, and on the 
Olympus Line, which made the Nazis’ timetable a scrap of 
paper and gave the Russian armies a priceless breathing spell, 
earned for the Greeks this treatment. Battered and de- 
stroyed in its human and material resources, with its produc- 
tive plant all but gone, Greece, already a poor country, faces 
despair. The drachma is at one-tenth of its stabilized value 
of but months ago, and the Greek price level is 40 per cent 
greater than that of the United States or Britain. 

UNRRA will have spent $350,000,000 in Greece in about 
2 years—58 percent of it for food. The proceeds of UNRRA 
sales in Greece are included in the Greek Government 
budget, earmarked for internal relief, and when this flow 
ends early this year (but $22,000,000 of goods remain to be 
delivered in 1947) the Greek people believe their situation 
will be hopeless indeed, unless we come to their aid. 

During my visit to Greece, I conferred with the leaders 
of all shades of political opinion—those represented in the 
Chamber of Deputies as well as those who abstained in the 
last parliamentary elections—members of the Government, 
our own ambassador, Mr. MacVeagh, who was most cour- 
teous and gracious, and his staff, the British commanding 
general, and officials of UNRRA, and Greek-American War 
Relief. 

Much has been said about communism in Greece, but the 
country is not designed for it and does not want it. Eighty- 
five percent of the Greek economy is agricultural and 90 
percent of the land is in small holdings. Agrarian reform 
took place 30 years ago. Internal economic pressures in a 
people driven almost to despair, lead men to violence against 
a government which they think ought to do something about 
it. Such violence, of a leftist character, produces, in turn, 
the reaction of violence on the right. The presence of Brit- 
ish troops now justified on grounds of internal security is 
another complicating element. Under the circumstances, it 
is not hard, and might even be attractive, for outside interests 
to fish in the troubled waters. 

Greece, despite its desperate situation, is still trying to 
operate with a completely free enterprise economy. The 
Periclean tradition of law and human rights remains vigor- 
ous and alive. Certainly a country like that is not of a mind 
for communism. 

The internal situation in Greece is made critical by an 
elementary food problem. Post-UNRRA Greece faces an 
annual wheat shortage of 375,000 tons at a minimum. The 
aid needed by Greece for elementary relief on a maintenance- 
of-life basis, was estimated to me at $15,000,000 per month 
for a year. The people of Greece hope for aid from the 
people of the United States. The confidence that it will be 
forthcoming sustains them in all their struggles. They hope, 
too, that a political settlement will not be sought through 
this aid, nor any Greek government be propped up by it. 


The Greek internal economy demands drastic measures; 
for example, Greece with 7,000,000 poverty-stricken people, 
is carrying an army and civil service of 250,000—shades of 
Washington, D. C.—with an additional 250,000 refugees 
living in and around Athens dependent on the Government. 

The most careful husbandry of foreign exchange and gold 
to provide the basic necessities of life is absolutely urgent for 
Greece, as are control of inflation and an equitable tax 
structure. It is important to remember that Greece does 
not have now the productive facilities to get going and deal 
with inflation by added production—and that these facilities 
have to be obtained first. Their problem in controlling infla- 
tion is much more like our own during the war period than 
like our own during the reconversion period. 

Greece illustrates for us the basic principles which need 
to be observed in making a grant for urgent necessities of 
life to a country in need. First, such a grant should be from 
the people of the United States to the Greek people and 
should not be a diplomatic pawn. Second, it should be a 
grant for Greece, and should not be extended out of a fund 
for grants appropriated in a blanket way to the Executive. 
Third, it should require Greece to do as much as possible 
to help herself. We should, therefore, have a United States 
mission in Greece to supervise the use of our grant, with 
power to suspend or terminate payments if she is not doing 
enough to help herself. 


In addition to its problem of basic food, Greece also has 
the problem of reconstruction, needing not only money but 
technical aid. When Greek resistance organizations were 
being urged by Allied radio broadcasts to sabotage the Nazis, 
they were promised restoration and reconstruction by the 
Allied Powers of all that was destroyed, even better than it 
had been before. Greece remembers that promise. 


Greece received no lease-lend aid from us though she was 
so great a factor in the defeat of the Axis. She has had 
$25,000,000 from the Export-Import Bank to rehabilitate 
her roads and harbors, and $45,000,000 to buy our Army 
surplus. For the 10 years-before 1939, the Greek economy 
just about broke even and that is an important factor in 
calculating her credit standing. Greece seems an ideal place 
for a reconstruction loan by the new International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, with supervision for the 
expenditure of the money. 


CONCLUSION 


Much has been said about our world responsibility. I 
conceive it as our desire neither to isolate others nor to be 
isolated ourselves. We must share—but with wisdom and 
prudence and the design to cooperate, not to squander. 

I have tried in both the cases of Palestine and Greece to 
cover the facts and my direct impressions, and it is my hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that the Members will find these facts and 
impressions useful to them as the House deals with these 
problems or problems of similar pattern. 


The British Empire in the Modern World 


FUTURE WAR POSSIBILITIES 


By RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, Journalist 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, January 17, 1947 


THANK you sir, for the extremely and indeed kind 
way in which you introduced me to this splendid audi- 
ence. I am bound to say I was somewhat embarrassed 


by the numerous examples which our Chairman gave of sons. 





who would successfully follow their fathers in Ameriran 
politics. I couldn’t help but notice that his selection was 
somewhat limited. In fact, if my knowledge of American 
politics is correct, the only sons who managed to succeed 
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their fathers successfully in your politics were all Republi- 


cans. And I could not help noticing that you find it neces- 
sary, sir, to withhold your acclaiming nod from the events 
that are currently proceeding in the state of Georgia. 

I am very glad, indeed, that your committee should have 
invited me to speak on the topic of “The British Empire in 
the Modern World,” because I can conceive of few topics in 
the forefront with more significance to all the inhabitants 
of the world today than is the British Empire, but I am 
well aware that many people in America take a very different 
view of the British Empire than that which we take at home 
in England. It seems to me there is a good deal of prejudice 
in this matter and a lot of people seem to suppose that the 
British Empire is still in the same condition that it was, 
when you had the misfortune to escape from it. 


A TRANSFORMED EMPIRE 


Indeed, this is perhaps not surprising because if one studies 
some of the school books with which the younger gener- 
ations in America were educated, you might very easily 
conclude that the British Empire has been fairly static and 
is the same today as it was before. 

I cannot perhaps better illustrate the amazing transforma- 
tion which has come over the British Empire in the last 
hundred years than by quoting the words of two distin- 
guished American statesmen. Mr. Daniel Webster, speak- 
ing more than one hundred years ago in the American Senate 
described Great Britain as a power for the purpose of for- 
eign conquest and subjugation. “It rules in the height of 
imperial glories, not to be compared. It is a power which 
is dotted over the whole earth with miniature posts. The 
morning drum beats follow the sun and keeping company 
with the hours fills the whole earth with one unbroken song 
which are the martial airs of England.” 

That, I think, is not an unfair description of the old- 
fashioned imperialism of the British Empire, but the change 
has come, which is well shown by the fact that more than 
one hundred years later another statesman, also being a 
Republican, I suppose I can quote him here today Mr. Wen- 
dell Willkie described the British Empire as the most ex- 
citing experiment in international democracy which the 
world has ever seen. 

In that sense we look upon the British Empire today as 
a great evolving organism of infinite variety which is lead- 
ing hundreds of millions of formerly backward people for- 
ward along the path of self-government. But still there is 
all this prejudice bound up in the word, “imperialist,” which 
people fail to realize has entirely changed in its connotation 
in recent years. 

But what is so very wicked about the word, “empire” 
and the word, “imperialist?” You happen to call the coun- 
try in which you live a Republic, but of course, it is un- 
comparably the greatest and most powerful empire the world 
has ever seen. It is so vast and great that one state alone, 
without ridicule or vainglory can justly call itself “The 
Empire State.” Of course, the greatest imperialists the world 
has ever seen were the Pilgrim fathers. If there had been 
any parlor pinks or fellow travelers on board the May- 
flower when they hove in sight of Plymouth Rock and saw 
the smoke rising from the wigwams of the Indians, I sup- 
pose they would have put the helm about and made back 
for Europe on the ground that the country was already oc- 
cupied. Fortunately, the Pilgrim fathers were made of 
sterner stuff—Englishmen, of course. They did not allow 
minor technicalities to stand in their way and they landed 
and they founded this magnificent empire of which you are 
the heirs. 

Of course, you may say that was a bad old English con- 
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nection, but if my memory serves me right, at the time of the 
break with England, you were merely thirteen rather sparsely 
settled colonies on the Atlantic Seaboard. Even after you 
had broken away from the bad connection, George III, and 
Lord North did not deter your ancestors and they marched 
west driving all before them and reached the Pacific Coast. 

And it may not be unuseful in passing to note that whereas 
the Indians in our empire have multiplied under the British, 
yours have been largely corraled on reservations from which 
I gather they had to be moved when subsequently oil was 
struck. And today the original inhabitants of this conti- 
nent, the buffalo and the red Indian, have to be commem- 
orated for posterity on either side of your smallest coin. 
But I wonder whether American imperialism is even dead 
today? I hope not, myself. 

The last time I was in your city a few weeks ago, a noted 
citizen of your town was addressing the Chicago Chamber 
of Commerce and a gentleman quite well known in these 
parts, Colonel Robert Rutherford McCormick—and the 
good Colonel, in the course of his discourse was lamenting 
upon the exciduous boundaries of the municipality of Chi- 
cago and suggested that they should be enlarged at least up 
to the Cook county line, but he didn’t think this was really 
quite far enough and he talked about including Winnetka, 
and other popular places within it and finally concluded by 
saying, “I hoped that Chicago would also continue to main- 
tain her present happy relations with her prosperous suburbs 
of Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cincinnati and Cleve- 
land.” 

Well, that is the spirit we like to see; the spirit which 
made Great Britain a great empire and which has made 
the United States a great empire. 


ENGLAND’s STAR PUPIL 


Please don’t think from anything I have said that I am 
in any way criticizing the activities of either yourselves or 
your Senators. On the contrary, we in England, are very 
proud of you. We think you have been our best pupil. The 
star pupil in the class, because you have shown as only 
people of British stock could have been able to show the 
way of combining empire with liberty. That has been the 
great doctrine of government and progress which the Eng- 
lish people have introduced in the world and we are very 
glad to find the pupils, even if they have matriculated rather 
rambunctiously from the class without receiving their leav- 
ing book or anything of that sort, we are very glad to see 
them making their way in the world. 

But don’t be unduly conceited. Don’t imagine you are 
the only ones of our pupils who have made good in the 
world. If you look around, you will see in Canada and 
Australia and New Zealand and South Africa and other 
great countries that they are peopled largely by people of 
English stock who have taken to the uttermost ends of the 
world the ideals of British liberty and British empire and 
have built up great new countries for themselves. 

I remember many years ago my father telling me when 
he was a little boy in Harrow, he heard a lecturer speak 
on this very topic of the British Empire and the lecturer re- 
minded the audience how at Trafalgar, Nelson hoisted on 
the masthead the victory signal that England expects that 
every man this day will do his duty, and he concluded by 
saying, “If ever mortal danger should threaten the British 
nation, you will see that signal flying, not along a line of 
ships but along a line of nations.” That is the marvelous, 
thrilling and romantic experience that every Englishman 
of my age has lived to see come true twice in his own life- 
time. Twice Great Britain with eyes open has declared war 
in order to save Europe from a military despotism and on 
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both occasions the great self-governing dominions of the 
British Commonwealth have declared war at her side. There 
was no legal bond to bring them into the war. There was 
no legal tie of any sort. They were as free to stay out of 
the war as the United States, yet, because of an enlightened 
form of social interest; because of a communion of tradition; 
because of a similar love of liberty and a similar faith in 
the rights of man, all these great self-governing dominions 
have declared war at our side. They did not declare war 
as they might have done in view of distance from the battle 
and the remoteness from their vicinity, or merely declare 
war in some symbolic way, but they sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of the flower of their young manhood to die on the 
battle fields, side by side with the soldiers and airmen of 
the mother country. Therefore, we, in Britain do not feel 
we have anything to apologize for, but we feel it is one of 
the greatest and most remarkable beneficent experiments 
the world has ever seen and lest any of you should have 
any doubts in your minds of the complete freedom with 
which these self-governing nations make their decisions, look 
at the exception which proves the rule, namely: Southern 
Ireland. Deeply detrimental to British safety as was the 
neutrality of Southern Ireland deeply detrimental to Ameri- 
can shipping and to American lives as it later became, still 
we never brought any undue or unlawful pressure upon 
DeValera to enter the war at our side. 

But I would be deceiving you were | to try to pretend 
that all parts of the British Empire are today in an equally 
happy condition as those which I have mentioned, and I 
have certainly no desire to pull the wool over your eyes. 
However, in the time at my disposal, I cannot make a circle 
of the entire world or attempt to deal with all the different 
form of government which exists in the British Empire to- 
day. ‘There are more than fifteen administrations each of 
them with several sub-divisions of different administrations 
and government. But I thought it might be useful were | 
to say a word or two about two of the most controversial 
topics lest you should think I was trying to evade them. 
Therefore, with your permission | will say a special word 
about India and about Palestine. 


THe INDIAN PROBLEM 


For years people in America have been saying to us, “Why 
don't you give India freedom?” As if freedom was a thing 
you could buy at a drug store and wrap up in a package 
and give to some one as a Christmas present. Here people 
talk glibly about freedom and democracy as if they were 
things written down on paper which any one could achieve 
if it were not for the interference of others. Of course, 
nothing could be further from the truth. There are a num- 
ber of small countries who have managed to make a success 
of the democratic form of government, such as Switzer- 
land, Holland, Belgium and the Scandinavian countries, but 
of the great countries of the world, only two — the 
British Commonwealth and the United States of America 
have really managed to lay the successful foundations of a 
democratic government. Scores of other countries have tried 
but nearly always, after a few years, have broken down. 
It doesn’t work with us merely because of some great su- 
perior virtue on our part, inherent in our nationality or our 
race. The reason it flourishes with us is because the roots 
are so deep; because it was not achieved over night; because 
the roots of British and American liberty go back over a 
thousand years; that each new advance into self-government 
and democracy has been painfully achieved and thereby has 
been consolidated and established. 

I want to talk of applying self-government or freedom 
to a country like India which is not a country but which 


is a series of fifteen or twenty-five great countries, and 
achieving a successful democracy. ‘To assume you can do 
that over night is a very great mistake. Often you will hear 
people say, “Do come to tea on Saturday, a very interesting 
Indian is coming.” 

No one would think of saying, “Come to tea on Saturday, 
I have a very interesting European coming.” Or you could 
say Spaniard, Italian or Czechoslovakian, or a Frenchman. 
Yet, the differences between the members of the European 
family of nations are incomparably smaller than the im- 
measurable gaps that divide the races, religions and peoples 
of the immense sub-continent of India. 

Ever since the days of Aristotle, thoughtful men and 
women in Europe have aspired to create a United States 
of Europe and this is a topic which is once more very much 
to the fore, but look how difficult it has proved in spite of 
the common civilization and culture of Europe and in spite 
of many things they have in common like Roman law and 
Christendom of Europe, which, even in its twilight still ex- 
periences powerful compulsions of the minds of men. In 
spite of all these advantages it has proved quite impossible 
so far to bring the members of the European family together 
into one federal union. On the contrary, all that has hap- 
pened is that another hideous war involving the whole world 
has broken out as the result of ancient and historic quarrels 
of the European peoples. 

When you turn to India try to think of it in the terms of 
Europe, you will find that its divisions are far more pro- 
found. There are 380,000,000 of people divided into scores 
of races and religions which carry with them the terrible 
hatreds of the caste. Prior to the British occupation of India, 
there were in recorded history twenty-three major invasions 
of India. They were all successful. What happened? The 
pattern repeated itself for generations. “There came down 
from the north fierce, warlike tribes, that very quickly sub- 
dued, conquered and enslaved and often converted to their 
own religion the more docile inhabitants of the plainlands 
and deltas of India, and after two or three generations, in- 
nevated by the safety and the climate, they too speedily fell 
prey to other conquerers and in the few brief intervals be- 
tween the invasions India scarcely ever knew any form of 
unity but only wars between the rival states. Indeed, India 
was purely a geographic expression. It had no political 
meaning until the British Raja was established and unity 
was brought to the country. 

Of course, today, the only superficial unity that exists 
apart from the British administration is the fact tbat the 
educated political classes found the only way they could talk 
to each other was by talking English. It is the English who, 
for better or worse, have invented the idea of Indian nation- 
alism. 

Now we have announced that we are going to quit India 
and hand over the full governing powers to a constituent 
assembly which will be able to elect the government, draw 
up a constitution and freely decide whether or not they wish 
to remain inside or outside the Empire. It all sounds nice 
on paper, but the trouble is, the constituent assembly in no 
way represents the vast toiling, ignorant masses of Indian 
people. It represents a tiny educated minority. Of course, 
now we are engaged in an immense struggle to see who is 
the power to which the British are to abdicate. I am not 
concerned at this stage to argue or defend the rights or 
wrongs of past history of Britain and India. The only ques- 
tion of interest today is what is our duty now? I believe 
myself, that of all the crimes which England may be guilty 
of in the East, the greatest will be this premature abdication 
of power to inculcate into the people the first glimmerings 
of a desire to self-government and to set their feet haltingly 
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on the path and then to abdicate before they are in a position 
to make a success of the experiment. That seems to me the 
most wanton and disgraceful crime that a great imperial 
people could commit and of course, that is what is going to 


happen. It will be one of the greatest disasters and catas- 
trophies of all time. 

The crux of the matter is very simple. There are over 
70,000,000 Moslems and 240,000,000 Hindus. If you are 
going to give India self-government along the pattern of 
western democracy and have it on the basis of central fed- 
eral government, it means that 70,000,000 Moslems will be 
compelled to live under the majority rule of the Hindus. 
This they do not like; this, they will fight, and this, they 
are already fighting about and have been. Since nine months 
ago when Atlee announced the impending abdication of the 
Indian government more than 16,000 Indians have been 
killed. Not by us, of course, but killed by Indians, and it 
has only been the presence of British troops and police in 
timely numbers which has prevented the massacres being 
on a far larger scale. 

Nature abhors a vacuum. This is true in politics as much 
as in anything else and we may be quite sure that when 
the British abdicate the great central power and authority 
of the federal government in Delhi, that power will be 
contested for, and that our power will be replaced not long 
after by another foreign power and you have only to look 
at the map to see which power it is likely to be when you 
further reflect that three-quarters of all thorium in the 
world, which is used in the manufacture of the atom 
bomb is located in Skanvankol, I think it is not very hard 
to guess where the new masters of India will come from. 
There is no use of crying over spilt milk which you will be 
able to see in a few months. 

What is the outcome of these tremendous events? Will 
our abdication be serviceable either to the tranquillity of the 
Indian people or to the cause of world peace? 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


And now, to come for a moment to Palestine. Here is 
a much smaller problem but one which is equally compli- 
cated, and one also upon which we frequently receive ad- 
vice, good, bad or indifferent. from our American friends. 
There is a group of Jews in your country who, at the 
moment are doing very great harm to the cause, both to the 
Jewish national estate and to Anglo-American relations and 
these extremists really do, I am afraid, justify the ancient 
jibe that an American Zionist was a Jew and wanted to 
raise money from another Jew in order to send a third Jew 
to Palestine. These people, by the frivolity cf their conduct 
and irresponsibility do seem to justify the further belief that 
they are more concerned in causing trouble between the 
British and the United States than in helping the unfortu- 
nate Jewish refugees in Europe. For instance, look at some 
of the things they have done. 

I have addressed a number of meetings of Jews, both here 
in Chicago and in New York and Brooklyn, and at all of 
these meetings they tried to suggest that the English—and 
you see it suggested in the newspapers every day—that the 
English are unliberal in their attitude toward the Jews. 
Nothing could be more absurd. The English people have 
always lead nations of the world in their fair and liberal 
treatment of the Jews. 

I was brought up on two very fine sayings of Mr. Benja- 
min Disraeli, and one was, “Every country gets the Jews 
it deserves.” I thought that was rather a compliment to my 
country. And the other was, “God deals with the nations and 
the nations deal with the Jews.” Well, I pointed out to my 
Jewish friends in Brooklyn the other night when they were 
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suggesting that we were anti-semitic, that we had a Jewish 
Prime Minister by the name of Disraeli—a Tory too, I am 
glad to say. But I suggested to my Jewish friends that they 
knew it to be perfectly true that it is utterly impossible to 
elect a Jewish president of the United States. Further I 
pointed out to them that in the course of my travels I had 
been to Miami, a part of the world much visited by the 
Jewish race at this time of the year. And that there I had 
seen notices saying they were restricted. Apparently the 
Jews couldn’t go into them. I came across this in my travels 
in connection with numerous clubs to which Jews were not 
allowed to be elected and I pointed out that it wouldn’t be 
tolerated in my country and I said it was not my business to 
criticize the affairs going on here, but it does seem to me that 
some of you might be better advised in removing these re- 
strictions among yourselves in your own country. England 
has always been the nation which has been the greatest friend 
of the Jews. Not only England but also Palestine. What- 
ever may have been the failings in Palestine they are far from 
being associated with present government policies. England 
is the only country that has done anything as a government 
to establish a nation for the Jews in Palestine. 

W hat is the British position in Palestine? Based, of course, 
upon the right of conquest, government rights in Palestine 
based upon conquest of Palestine in the first World War were 
subsequently confirmed by the mandate of the League of Na- 
tions, and you will find many extremists over here trying to 
pretend that Britain, as time progressed, turned Palestine 
into a British state and had broken their promise. Well, it 
plainly isn’t true. British policy and position in Palestine 
depends upon two declarations of 1917, and the mandate to 
the League of Nations which confirmed the British conquest 
of Palestine and in neither of those documents, is there any 
mention of a Jewish State. All the documents say is that 
Britain is committed to the establishment of the national 
home for the Jew in Palestine. No state, subsequent to 
the action taken by the British government ever declared 
themselves in favor of a Jewish state. 

What have we done about building this home? We went 
to Palestine in 1917 and 1918, when the Jewish population 
might have been perhaps twenty or twenty-five thousand. 
Since then more than 350,000 Jews have been successfully 
brought in and settled in this tiny country which is smaller 
than the state of Vermont. As to whether it is possible to 
bring in more now or in the future, is all a matter that can 
be argued one way or the other, but to suggest that Britain 
has in any way failed or that there has been a postponement 
of the task is absolutely based on lies and malice. 

Now, quite apart from the question of Palestine, and 
people try to complicate it by dragging the two together, 
but they are quite separate problems. There is the sad plight 
of these three or four hundred thousand Jews in Europe. If 
we had been told before the war that at the end of the war 
of the six million European Jews, five millions would be 
slaughtered by Hitler and that of the million who remained, 
there would be three or four hundred thousand who would 
not wish to return to the lands where they had seen the 
massacre of their friends and families and that these three or 
four hundred thousand would like to go overseas and make 
a new life for themselves, would we have believed it if 
any one would have said they wouldn’t be allowed to? That 
is the position eighteen months after the end of the European 
war. These three or four hundred thousand Jews are still 
stranded in the camps of Europe with all the doors of all 
the nations of the world closed against them. 

I musi say I find it one of the most shocking and disgrace- 
ful things that we have seen in our day and age. I would not 
have believed it possible that such a thing could come to pass, 
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but even more shameful and even more disgraceful is the 
hypocritical attitude of those who are not prepared to help 
but who say, “Push them all into Palestine; dump them on 
the Arabs.” and try to make out they are liberal and high- 
minded in their policy. Nothing could be more cynically cold 
blooded or unliberal and un-Christian. It would scarcely 
be possible to imagine anything more so. 

You will remember the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
He was not a Christian. He was a Jew. What did he do 
when he found the man who had fallen among thieves. He 
put him on his donkey. His own donkey, mind you, not 
somebody else’s, and took him to the Inn and gave him tup- 
pence out of his own pocket mark you, and he said, “If it be 
more, when I come again I will repay thee.” There is not 
much of a good Samaritan in this outcry we hear going on 
now, and look at the contemptible position it puts us in in 
the Western world in regard to the Arabs who look on the 
Western race as a guide now and in the past. 

You say, “We didn’t persecute these Jews; we didn’t 
create this problem. It is you, who say you are their friends 
and are sorry for them. Why don’t you do something about 
it? Of course, if the nations of the world would do their bit 
and would take in their quota it would be perfectly possible 
to persuade the Arabs to take in more in Palestine. But if 
one approaches a fair or balanced way it is just thought to 
be a useful way of stirring up disagreement and discontent 
between the nations, and of course, we can very well see 
who has the most to gain by stirring up trouble between 
Britain and America. It is very easy to see a great deal of 
Jewish agitation inspired by the Communists in this country 
and the Kremlin in Moscow. 


Furure War PossIBILITIES 


Before I sit down, I would like to say a word or two on 
what it seems to me the British Empire should mean today 
to the United States. Every one is worried whether or not 
there will be another war, and this topic is seldom discussed 
in a realistic way, but it is in the back of peoples’ minds all 
the time. Of course, any one who looks at it objectively can 
see that war in 1947 seems as certain as it seemed in 1936. 
Of course, it is true it could be averted just as easily as the 
way it could have been in 1936. If ever there was an un- 
necessary war it was the second World War, and of course, 
we have it in our power today to prevent the next war as 
certainly as we could have prevented the last, but it seems to 
me that we are setting about it and making nearly all the 
same mistakes we made the last time. 

First of all, it is almost impossible to get any one to ana- 
lyze the danger and to admit the danger or to admit where 
the danger comes from. Poor Mr. Henry Wallace says, 
“Do let’s try to understand the Russians.” There is no 
difficulty understanding them at all. What they really ask 
us to do is misunderstand and accept some explanation before 
some other obvious one stares you in the face. 

Incidentally, while I am on the topic of Mr. Wallace, 
you may have noticed a few days ago that I challenged him 
to debate on the radio, but I have just had an answer that 
he is too busy. I am very sorry for that because there were 
a number of points | wanted to take up with him. I don’t 
know whether you saw his article in the latest New Republic. 
It is a vainglorious writeup which amused me very much 
wherein he said he had made some speech in September, 
which | am bound to say I didn’t notice, which dispersed 
the fog created by Mr. Churchill’s speech at Fulton. I 
didn’t know I created a fog. I have no idea how such an 
idea could have arisen except in the dusty, wool gathering 
mind of Mr. Wallace, who went on to say that Winston 
Churchill didi. ¢ speak for England. Of course, that is a 








matter of opinion, and Mr. Churchill is certainly capable 
of looking after himself. He doesn’t need to be defended, 
but I did think it a rather strange remark coming from a 
man who sat by President Truman; who sat by President 
Roosevelt and who is now being deserted by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt; by Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., and is being 
deserted by nearly all the little liberal faction which he was 
trying to form and has in addition been repudiated by the 
Democratic party which has recently been overwhelmingly 
repudiated by the American people. I should have thought 
that when it came to talking about people representing coun- 
tries that Mr. Wallace would do well to realize the plain 
political fact, which, if I may observe, seems to be true to- 
day, that he is the loneliest man that American politics has 
ever seen. Also the busiest, apparently. 

I only mention Mr. Wallace in passing to show the diffi- 
culties that people of his type of mind find in understanding 
the Russians, but nobody who wants to understand them 
need fail to do so. 

You remember how Hitler wrote the book, Mein Kampf, 
which set out the detailed plan of how he proposed to 
conquer the world, and you remember how almost impos- 
sible it was to persuade any one reading the book to take it 
seriously. People would say, “He wrote it ten years ago. 
He really didn’t mean it, and now with the responsibility 
that is on his shoulders he wouldn’t dream of carrying out 
all those foolish ideas.”” As you go through page by page 
and chapter by chapter you will see where he more or less 
ruthlessly carried out most of his program. He put it into 
effect and you still couldn’t get people to face the danger, 
because they didn’t want to believe the plain ugly facts. 
They. preferred to read comic strips and were angry with 
people who tried to warn them of the danger and called 
them war-mongers, just as Mr. Wallace calls us war-mon- 
gers today. 

But, personally, I always thought it rather sporting of 
Hitler to put it down on paper and give every one a chance 
of hearing what he was going to do. Well now, these Com- 
munists have been just as sporting to even a greater length 
in most of their books than Mr. Hitler in ““Mein Kampf.” 
If Mr. Wallace will look up the Communist Manifesto of 
1848, and read a portion of Marx and Engels works and 
also Lenin and Stalin, he will see in ridiculous detail the 
complete blueprint which is laid out as to how to conquer 
the world by conspiracy of war and revolution. 

Let us look at a few extracts from them. Lenin writing: 
“In state revolutions we must be prepared to enter compro- 
mises even with the devil and his grandmother.” That is 
the sort of thing Mr. Molotov does when he goes to dinner 
with Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin, I suppose. 

Lenin goes on to say, “Strive to take the enemy by sur- 
prise. Take advantage of the moment when his troops are 
scattered.” 

Lenin writes again and says, “The prolonged existence 
of the Soviet Republic side by side with the imperialistic 
states is unthinkable.” And don’t imagine you are not im- 
perialistic. You are called one ten times a day in fifteen 
different languages by the Moscow radio. 

“There will be conflicts and one or the other will be vic- 
torious. Until this happens a series of terrible conflicts be- 
tween the Republic and the bourgeoise states are unavoid- 
able.” 

The new technique of Mr. Stalin, backed by both Vishin- 
sky and Molotov is that he allows himself a questionnaire 
for the newspaper correspondents on which he gives re- 
assuring answers. The other day he answered a question- 
naire for Alexander Worth of the London Daily Times 
and in it he said it is impossible to think there would be 
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serious quarrels between Russia and the Western world. 
When he said that, of course, all of the headlines had, 


“New Hope from Moscow.” I looked up what he had to 
say in his book, and here is what Stalin says: “In the founda- 
tions of Leninism the dictatorship of the proletariat is effect- 
ing a historical era replete with civil wars and dire conflicts.” 

Again writing in Pravda in February, 1938, he says, 
“The final victory of Socialism is the complete assurance 
that the bourgeoise relationship cannot be restirred. The 
only possible way victory can be carried out is on an inter- 
national scale.” 

And finally here is something from Lenin: “It is incon- 
ceivable for the Soviet Republic to continue to exist for a 
long period side by side with the imperialistic states. Ulti- 
mately one or the other must conquer.” 

Those are only a very few quotations. Hundreds more 
could be quoted, and when you see the laborious theory 
built up and the detailed tactical directions they give in all 
their works, and then you see in all the countries of the 
world today the Communists on the job with their ardent, 
faithful Fifth Column agents penetrating into every land, 
you can appreciate the significance of this. You will actu- 
ally see them doing the job which is laid down on the books 
and after you have seen all this how can you conclude in 
any other way than to believe that they do mean to conquer 
the world by war or revolution and turn all the peoples of 
the world into the same form of ant heaps of civilization of 
which they practice in their country. 

Of course, there is no doubt about it. The record is more 
clearly written than was the record of Hitler, but whenever 
you mention aggression of a foreign enemy you are at once 
told that you are a war-monger or “incendiary,” which is 
the latest new addition to the jargon of the Communist vo- 
cabulary. 

I don’t want you gentlemen to think that I am frightened 
of these Russians. Far from it. The people who scare me 
stiff are the English and the Americans. Wonderful people 
when they finally make up their minds. No sacrifice is too 
great to save the freedom of the world and then having 
saved it they let it all slide through their fingers and chuck 
it all away again so their sons and grandsons have to go and 
fight ence more to save the cause that has already been saved. 

Here today, our destinies are still intact and secure in our 
own hands. All this silly stuff we read in the papers about 
Russia being a first class world power isn’t the truth at all. 
The Russians have no fleet; they have no naval bases; they 
have no strategic air force; they have no atomic bomb. In 
this wicked modern world in which we live, you cannot 
pretend to be a first class world power if you haven’t those 
four ingredients. The present population of Russia is 188,- 
000,000, seventy per cent of whom are primarily Asiatics. 
Did you realize that in Western Europe, there are some 
240,000,000 people who are among the most civilized and 
technically efficient people in the world all of whom may 
be thought to aspire to freedom and self-government. In 





the British Commonwealth of nations you have another 80,- 
000,000 people of European stock and here in your country, 
you have another 140,000,000, all together a grand total in 
the Western or free world of 450,000,000 people, who, in 
addition to their numbers and their resources and ingenuity 
have access to nine-tenths of all the raw materials in the 
world and who own nineteen-twentieths of all factory space, 
and nearly all the flying fields and naval bases and a monop- 
oly of the atomic bomb. We have nothing to be frightened 
of so long as we remain strong and united. But of course, 
if we are all going to fall apart as we did after the last war 
when we all pursued the cowardly way of hoping we would 
be last on the list and absurdly and unrealistically supposing 
the dictators could be appeased with small advances such 
as Austria and Czechoslovakia. “Let them have that,” and 
hope it will be all right. So long as we don’t make that 
mistake we are absolutely safe, but I am afraid there is not 
much sign of us doing it now. 

English and Americans hardly dare admit they are on 
speaking terms. When an English General comes to Amer- 
ica he almost has to travel in disguise fer fear some one will 
get up in the Parliament and say, “You mustn’t be more 
friendly with Americans than with the Russians, or upset 
Mr. Wallace.” It seems Mr. Wallace is going over to 
England now. With all the trouble already on hand, and 
with nothing to eat and nothing to drink and with the strike 
going on, and the Empire falling to pieces, nationalization, 
high taxation, and now we have Mr. Wallace coming to 
advise us on how to conduct our affairs? 

May I say in conclusion, it is my firm conviction that we, 
of my generation have a unique opportunity; an opportunity 
that never. confronted any preceding generations. Other 
generations of Englishmen and Americans have handed on 
to their successors intact a glorious heritage of freedom, jus- 
tice and law, but we are the first generation that has ever 
had the opportunity of handing that legacy on, not only in- 
tact, but so buttressed and safeguarded that not for four or 
five generations would our children need to think of war, 
but could instead devote themselves to the fruitful task of 
peace. 

Today, our destinies and the destinies of at least four gen- 
erations are in our hands. We have only to be worthy of 
that task; to be sufficiently realistic in order to achieve this 
great opportunity. The American monopoly of the atomic 
bomb gives us at least ten years in which to achieve this 
great design of uniting the free world. Don’t let it be put 
off. There can’t be ome world for the reason the Russians 
happen to want an entirely different sort of world than we 
want and no compromise is possible between the doctrines 
of those who think the government should own the peoples 
and those who hold the doctrine that people should own the 
government. ‘There is no need to have war. We are so 
much stronger. We have only to stand together to prevail. 
We have ten years but that is not very long in human affairs. 
I think we ought to start now. 


Rent Control Injustice 


KEEPS HOMES FROM VETERANS 
By ALBERT W. HAWKES, United States Senator from New Jersey 
Delivered at the 42nd Annual Meeting of the Brooklyn Real Estate Board, New York City, January 25, 1947 


HAVE come here tonight to talk to your group for 
many reasons, but there are two principal reasons. First, 
and quite as important as any other, is my belief that 


I 


the real estate men in the United States are just as patriotic 


and just as honorable as any other group which forms any 
other segment in our American free competitive enterprise 
system. I do not believe that all men engaged in the real 
estate business, or all landlords who own property for rental, 
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are by any means saints, but I believe they are quite as saintly 
as any other group in American business, and there is not 
any greater percentage of sinners in their group than in any 
other group. 

Your very actions in cooperating with the Government 
through the war period, while we had legal control of rents 
and other controls, proves to me that I am justified in having 
that confidence in you. Your action between the presumed 
death of OPA and its revival on July 26th, 1946, when you 
cooperated thoroughly with the Government, indicates that 
you were not then and are not now looking for an opportunity 
to engage in profiteering, but you are fighting for your exist- 
ence and looking for an opportunity to conduct a business 
under the American profit and loss system. Can any decent 
American condemn you for that? I don’t. 

Second, I am here tonight because I believe if we lay aside 
all the injustices that have occurred among our people during 
the war and charge them up to the exigencies and necessities 
of war that we can still say the owners of real estate for 
rental have been segregated for mistreatment under our 
American system since the end of actual hostilities. Certainly, 
we must give consideration to the veteran. God knows he 
has not had much consideration or much help in finding a 
home since he returned. 

In my opinion, the prime reason is that rent controls have 
kept the rental of hundreds of thousands of living quarters 
at such a low level that people who are using those living 
quarters for occupancy, by one or two people, and then only 
a small part of the time, have found it possible to keep those 
living quarters away from the veterans. 

Specifically, this is what has happened according to the 
United States Bureau of the Census, between the years of 1940 
and 1945. ‘The number of houses and apartments occupied 
by only one person rose during these years from 2,677,000 to 
3,481,000—an increase of 30 per cent. The number of 
houses and apartments occupied by only two persons during 
this same five-year period rose from 8,630,000 to 10,529,000 
—an increase of 22 per cent, and in the meantime, the num- 
ber of houses and apartments occupied by six or more per- 
sons declined from 5,414,000 to 4,208,000, and this is a de- 
cline of 22 per cent. 

I have come here tonight because for nearly a year I have 
tried to find in my mind any justification for the course of 
the Administration in keeping strangle-hold rent controls 
such as they have fought to retain since hostilities have ceased. 
| have tried to square in my mind the singling out for mis- 
treatment of those who have invested money in real estate 
for rental as compared with practically all the rest of the 
people of the United States, and as compared with the treat- 
ment accorded business and industry throughout the United 
States. I have asked myself—does a man need food to live? 
‘Lhe answer has been yes. 

| have asked myself—does a man need clothes to protect 
his body, particularly in the winter time, and the answer 
has been yes. 

I have asked myself—does a man need medicine to save 
his life or the lives of his family, and the answer has been yes. 

| have asked myself—does a man need a house to live in 
if he dies, and my answer has been no, because most people 
are buried in the cemeteries or in vaults, while many are 
cremated. 

Then, I have said, why should the United States Govern- 
ment impose this hardship and injustice upon those who have 
invested their honest savings to build homes and living quar- 
ters for rental to others. They simply chose that part of the 
free enterprise system in the hope of making a decent living 
and a decent return on capital invested. 

Then, I have said to myself, if the Administration is so 





interested in the veteran (and they should be) why have 
they released controls on foodstuffs, clothing, medicine and 
other necessities of life? Why have they permitted those 
things to go up 50 to a 100 or 200 per cent in some cases 
on the one hand, and then flatly refused to permit a 15 per 
cent increase in rents in the controlled areas. The dollars 
for all of these necessities of life come out of the same pocket 
as the dollars for rent. If there is absolute need for help to 
any of our citizens, that help should come from us all, and 
one segment of our American life, (such as the owners of 
rental property,) should not be chosen to bear a burden 
which, if it exists at all,—belongs to all groups of Americans. 
Why have they left so many loopholes, whereby a man who 
has rented a house at a very low figure and it has been held 
at that figure under rent controls has been able to sell that 
house to some friend through private connivance, and the 
friend, after a short period, has been able to double the rent? 
The whole thing just does not make any common sense to me. 

It does mean this to me, and I repeat here what I said on 
the Floor of the Senate at the time | offered my Amendment 
to grant the real estate owners of property for rent three 
5 per cent increases over a period of nine months to help 
them bear the well-established and well-known increases in 
their labor cost, cost of maintenance, and the cost of service. 
No one took those increases off of the back of the real estate 
owner. I wanted to give him some slight relief. I stated 
these facts on the Floor of the Senate and I said then, as I 
say now, that nothing but cheap politics is responsible for the 
failure of the Congress, or the Administration, to give at 
least partial relief as evidence of the desire of your repre- 
sentatives to do justice under a well-established set of facts. 

Of course, the real estate owners for rental have only a 
small voice in the total vote of the country. 

I have faith in the American people and I believe the 
average tenant recognizes the facts set forth above and would 
like to see relief given on this rent control subject so that 
the landlords of the country can maintain their property in 
decent condition and not find it necessary to let more and 
more property become slum property. 

I have talked to hundreds of tenants in the rental brackets 
ranging from forty dollars to sixty dollars a month, and 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them, say that they are 
willing to pay a fifteen per cent increase, but they think 
until the housing problem is solved some rent controls, either 
local or Federal, should be maintained probably for another 
year so as to protect the man or woman of small means 
against an increase of 50, 100, or 200 per cent in rent. 

I believe the majority of you real estate operators and 
owners are sympathetic with this feeling, even though you 
may be justified in believing that the complete removal of 
rent controls would again let the law of supply and demand 
come into effect and private builders and operators in real 
estate would then go to work assiduously to invest their 
capital and thus solve the problem much quicker than it can 
ever be solved by Government agencies through the invest- 
ment of Government funds in competition with private 
capital. 

I don’t have to tell you, or any informed American citi- 
zen, that capital only seeks a place to work when there is 
opportunity for accomplishment and reward. Certainly, if 
I had a few million dollars seeking an opportunity to go to 
work, I would not, under the present conditions created by 
the Administration and the Government, put it into the 
building of housing for rental, unless I was interested in 
establishing an eleemosynary institution. 1 am sure no one 
here tonight is, by the conditions of today, spurred on to 
invest capital to create the amount of housing for rental 
which is needed to solve the housing conditions of this 
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country. Unless we change the conditions and rules of the 
game and take the hand of the Government off of the throttle 
which could give “full steam ahead,” it is my opinion the 
housing shortage will last twice as long as it otherwise would, 
and the cost to the American people, who are in the market 
for housing, will be double what it should be. 

I do not own any property, either residential or commer- 
cial, for rental, nor am I affiliated or interested in any com- 
pany in the business of offering real estate for rental. How- 
ever, if I owned property for rental or were in the real 
estate business, J would work day and night to line up the 
American people who believe in justice and equity for all 
segments of our American business system, and I would en- 
deavor to have their voices added to mine in demanding 
justice for those who own property for rental. I believe it 
is the duty of each one of you present here tonight to seek 
and urge your Representatives in Congress and in your State 
legislatures, to work for the necessary relief to bring justice 
to you and all other owners of property for rental, without 
further delay. 

Again I say, your voice in votes is too small to be effec- 
tive until you enlist the cooperation of all other business- 
men and a very substantial number of tenants, who still wish 
to see justice and the American free enterprise system func- 
tion without the hand of Government dominating its every 
action. 

Let every American realize that a Government, which 
deals unfairly with one segment or group in our American 
system today, that same Government will later, when it 
believes the necessity exists, deal out the same injustices to 
others. A fair balance in equity for all is the only hope for 
the preservation of our American system of free men. 

If I were an active member of your real estate board, or 
an owner of property for rental, I would seek to bring the 
vast majority of owners of property for rental into an or- 
ganization, whose chief purpose would be to establish a great 
fundamental principle—namely, that those who own housing 
for rental seek only the best interests of tenant and landlord 
—that they are opposed to profiteering, because of the oppor- 
tunity which has grown up in our country due to the war. 
I would try and impress upon every owner of housing for 
rental and every owner of commercial buildings and factories 
for rental that their own welfare, as well as the best interests 
of the people of the United States and the future of the 
property owning industry, lies in doing the fair thing at a 
time when you may have the power to do the wrong thing— 
that your best interest lies not in profiteering because the 
demand exceeds the supply, but rather in remembering that 
the day will come when there will be an excess of housing 
and rental property in the United States, and you gentlemen 
will be seeking the good will of the American public and 
the approval of all those who are in the market to rent prop- 
erty. That would be my way to conduct the real estate 
business for rental. I know that such an organization has 
been organized under the name of National Home Owners 
and Property Foundation, and I gladly took a membership 
in it simply to support what I believe is justice. I wish it 
success in protecting the honest rights of all fair-minded 
people engaged in the real estate business. 

I hope the time has not arrived yet when it is a crime to 
seek to invest capital in any business or industry in the 
United States of America for the purpose of making a decent 
profit. Under our competitive system, those who seek un- 
fair profits because they have the power to demand them at 
a given time will find, if the Government removes its 
strangle-hold on industry, that other capital is repeatedly 
invested in their business to compete with them. That addi- 
tional investment of capital in their business will keep the 





law of supply and demand working and that is the way 
America was built—that is the way America became the 
greatest nation in the world—that is what gave the United 
States of America the industry and the results of genius, 
which enabled us to come to the rescue of those in the world 
who were fighting to preserve the cause of free men and 
freedom, which was ordained for the human family by a 
Higher Law than any we find upon this earth. 

Genius works effectively when there is a just reward for 
its accomplishments and that reward is known to be safe 
in what we call property rights protected by the Government. 
When that genius, or the initiative of the average indi- 
vidual reaches a point where at best the fruits of honest 
effort are not safe and may be destroyed by the whims or 
caprices of politicians or the people’s representatives then 
genius subsides and capital goes into hiding. 

I contend that there is no condition in the United States 
today which calls for the general use of Government funds 
for the free benefit of the average citizen. We will best 
serve the average citizen if we solve only the unusual emer- 
gencies, and when I say emergencies, | mean emergencies, 
and thus tide the individual over the emergency to a period 
when he can stand on his own feet. There is only one other 
course and that is to have complete paternalism, which means 
complete statism, which in turn means the destruction of 
the American system of free men. 

I realize that we are not doing the right thing completely 
if the Administration, or the Congress, only grants excep- 
tions from rent control on property which the owners lease 
for one year at 15 per cent above the rent in effect Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. But such a step at this time would give evi- 
dence of the fact that your chosen representatives see the 
justice of your case and are moving toward the relief which 
you need. 

Knowing what little I do of the functioning of Govern- 
ment, I believe it is too much to expect complete decontrol 
of rents at this time, notwithstanding the fact that there are 
good arguments which can successfully convince some that 
complete decontrol would drive out of housing hundreds 
who occupy their living quarters as single or double occu- 
pants also as extra living quarters when those quarters are 
fitted to care for a greater number of people. 

There has been a psychology built up on this rent control 
question which will require a few months or even a year to 
remove. After all, we are dealing with human beings, many 
of whom will be seeking reelection, and whose judgment is 
going to be tinctured with the effects of that opportunity 
in the stand they take on this vitally important question. 

What I should like to see done right now is to have the 
Government take the step of granting decontrol of rents to 
those who give satisfactory evidence that they have leased 
the property subject to decontrol for a period of one year 
at any figure not exceeding 15 per cent above the rental in 
effect on that property on September 1, 1946, or any other 
fair date. 

1 am sure you gentlemen are willing to stand some injus- 
tice for a reasonable period of time just as others of our 
citizens are having to do because of the war and consequent 
Government controls and meddling in private industry. 
However, you and I both want Government to get back in 
its place and only do those things for the people which the 
people cannot do for themselves as well as or better than 
the Government. 

The choice that lies in front of us at this precise moment 
is the choice of continuing a system that made America what 
it has been or following a system that leads direct into sta- 
tism and socialism. If we choose the one, we will maintain 
the American system of free men and we will grow stronger 
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and more virile and forceful so that we may be a power in 
the leading of the world toward better relationship and the 
continuance of peace. 

If we follow the un-American course of statism, wherein 
the Government dominates the lives of its citizens and they 
become the slaves of the State, then we can only hope to be a 
part of a mongrel world and we will be responsible for 
standardizing the living of the human family on a lower 
level rather than being given the credit of having stood 
firmly in the right and assisting the world and the human 
family to standardize its living on a higher level through 
doing those things which make for better living conditions 
for each and every member of the human family who is 
willing to assume his full, individual responsibility and take 
the consequences of his actions. 

I read the other day that the reason people are getting 
less for their dollar is because most everyone is giving less 


for a dollar. In other words, what you get for a dollar is, 
and always will be, directly in proportion to what the people, 
individually, and as a whole, give for a dollar. I cannot 
understand why the American people should expect the 
owners of rental property to get less for his dollar and to 
continue giving more for the dollar that he gets in return 
for the things he furnishes for the benefit of others. 

Let’s hope that statesmanship will take the place of poli- 
tics in adjusting this whole question of rent controls, and 
that before long, you may see the sunlight of equity from 
Government to citizen appearing on the horizon. If you can 
only see the sunlight of equity rising, you can afford to be 
patient while it crosses the sky. 

I am talking as an American, not as a member of any 
political party. 

I call on you who are present to seek and urge of your 
representatives justice on this important issue. 


“My World, My Human Race” 


REPORT ON UNESCO 


By WILLIAM BENTON, Assistant Secretary of State 
Delivered before the Chicago Council of Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois, January 9, 1947 


HE last time I attended a meeting of the Chicago 

Council of Foreign Relations I witnessed a most 

dramatic ovation to one of Chicago’s most distinguished 
citizens. The closing line of the speech at that luncheon 
was Stephen Decatur’s famous cry, “My country—may it 
always be in the right—but my country, right or wrong!” 
‘The audience rose to its feet and applauded. It applauded 
at length, and with unrestrained admiration for the char- 
acter of the speaker. The speaker was General Robert E. 
Wood. The time was 1941. 

Does anyone doubt that the tradition of the United States 
still stands behind that quotation? Does anyone doubt that 
it applies with equal force in the traditions of England, 
of 'rance, and indeed of all the countries of the world: “My 
country, may it always be in the right—but My country, 
right or wrong’? 

\We have none of us learned to say, with a fraction of 
the same fervor, “My world.” Nor have we tried. Can 
we so learn, or can our children, or theirs? Do we want 
to try to learn? UNESCO—the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, about which 
| am going to speak to you today—is dedicated to fostering 
the idea of “my world, my human race” in the minds and 
hearts of men everywhere. If this idea is to take root and 
grow, UNESCO is the one political organization that is 
most likely to help it grow. 

{ shall have to begin by conceding that, at the first gen- 
eral conference of UNESCO in Paris last month, from 
which | have just returned, the American delegation did 
not find a conference dedicated wholeheartedly to educa- 
tion, science and culture. The Conference was in part a 
political conference. That fact is of great importance to the 
American people. By “political conference” I do not mean 
merely that the delegates played politics as they would on a 
university campus, or at the Christmas meeting of a learned 
society. I mean that, behind many of the assembled scholars, 
scientists, educators, and administrators of cultural agencies, 
stood their governments seeking to advance and protect spe- 
cific national interests. 

There was, however, far less jockeying for national ad- 
vantage than you would find at most intergovernmental con- 


ferences. In part, the jockeying merely took the mild form 
of competition for prestige. But, in the larger view, we of 
the American Delegation learned once more that power in 
today’s world is not merely economic power and military 
might. Power also lies in the field of ideas. As older em- 
pires lose economic and military power, and as new ones 
emerge, they are eager to gain strength on this new frontier 
—the frontier of the mind. 

We learned in Paris the great importance that the states- 
men and politicians of many countries attach to the proposed 
activities of UNESCO. The problem within the United 
States is to see to it that we Americans now understand 
how vital these are to us as well. 


Potentially, UNESCO is a force of the first magnitude. 
It can contribute mightily to a world will towards peace. 
It can thus be a major force in the security program of the 
United States through the furtherance of the broad objec- 
tives of American foreign policy—peace and prosperity 
among all peoples of the world. 

Did the fact that this first conference was also a political 
conference mean that it failed? Not at all. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick of the New York Times, one of the American 
delegates, described it as a most successful political confer- 
ence. ‘The politics of national interest merely show that 
the idea of one world, of “my world,” is still a long way 
off; that the task of UNESCO is indeed a very great task, 
for the long pull and not for the short. 

UNESCO obviously is not going to bring about, in a few 
years, the moral and intellectual revolution that is required 
by the age ahead of us. But it is equally clear that it can 
now move confidently toward a more modest goal: to help 
dispel, in some degree, the unwarranted fears, suspicions and 
hatreds that hang like a fog over the world today. 

No unresolved disagreements bedevilled the sessions. The 
closest approach to one was raised by the representative of 
Yugoslavia, Mr. Ribnikar. Mr. Ribnikar inquired whether 
UNESCO proposed to develop a philosophy of its own, 
which would exclude or even combat the philosophy of dia- 
lectical materialism and which it would seek to impose on 
all peoples. 
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In my opening speech to the conference, the day after Mr. 
Ribnikar first spoke, I said, “UNESCO does not believe 
and cannot believe that peace is to be obtained through the 
intellectual and cultural subjugation of the world by any 
single political philosophy or through the conversion of the 
world to any single religious faith, UNESCO is founded 
on the belief that neither the forced unification of the world 
of the spirit, nor the forced standardizatior. of the world of 
the mind can give men peace, but only a world democracy 
of mind as well as spirit. Cultural democracy implies cul- 
tural integrity, as true political democracy implies the free- 
dom of the person and his personal integrity and self-respect. 
The cultural democracy which UNESCO proposes is a de- 
mocracy of mind and spirit in which every culture shall be 
free to live and develop in itself and in the great community 
of common culture. Free men do not fear ideas; free men 
are not afraid of thought; free men are eager to confront 
the differences and rich varieties that life presents, and to 
determine for themselves the things they take as true. This, 
from the beginning, has been the path of freedom.” 

Mr. Ribnikar’s question may have a bearing upon the 
decision of the Soviet Union to join UNESCO. Russia 
was the only major power which was not officially repre- 
sented at the conference. While there is great and useful 
work for UNESCO to do through its present roster of 
members, it cannot realize its full potentialities unless and 
until the Soviet Union constructively joins in the work. 
The fact that the Communist press throughout the world 
absolutely ignored UNESCO—even the Communist press 
of Paris—is interpreted by many to mean that the Soviet 
Union is taking no steps to prejudice its later joining in 
UNESCO. 

Can UNESCO succeed? I want to contrast several re- 
marks | heard in the first days. One was by J. B. Priestley, 
the novelist, who was a British delegate. ‘“This Conference,” 
he said, “which is trying to lay the foundations of interna- 
tional understanding, is the most underrated conference in 
all history.”” Another was a remark that circulated among the 
French journalists covering the Conference: “L’ UNESCO 
c'est du fromage, qui s’est monte sur un nuage’”—which, 
literally translated, means ‘UNESCO is a cheese riding on 
a cloud.” In French political slang, I’m told the cheese 
means something like our phrase, “pork barrel”—a pork 
barrel riding on a cloud. Another French commentary, simi- 
lar in its cynicism, was ‘UNESCO is a band of little vali- 
ant men, and so much music lover.” 

My own view, of course, is that of Mr. Priestley. Other- 
wise I would not be here talking about UNESCO. I amend 
Priestley’s comment in one way: UNESCO, in its poten- 
tialities, is the most underrated organization in history. 

I have never heard anyone question the importance of 
UNESCO's goal. The obvious question—the recurrent, 
pervasive and latently demoralizing question is—can 
UNESCO actually make any significant progress, within 
the significant future, toward its goal: Is it, in fact, now 
riding on a cloud? 

The skeptics can truthfully say, UNESCO has no real 
power. It has no authority to intervene in the cultural or 
educational life of any nation. Its budget is a pittance com- 
pared with its task. It must do most of its work through 
other organizations. Its responsibilities are as wide and in- 
tangible as the human mind and spirit. It cannot measure 
or prove its results. 

But there are compelling reasons for believing that 
UNESCO can succeed. To me these reasons are cogent 
enough to make UNESCO a good gamble—something of a 
long-shot, perhaps, but good enough to warrant playing the 
gamble to the absolute limit. By “succeed” I do not mean 








that UNESCO may hang on as a worthy, rather useful and 
certainly harmless refuge for intellectuals and artists—as 
indeed it may. By succeed I mean that, in the issue between 
war and peace, it can weigh the balance for peace. 

The first of my reasons is that, like the other parts of the 
United Nations, it must succeed or we are all of us in dire 
straits indeed. Hard headed men everywhere know this. 
The forty-three governments that sent representatives to 
Paris are most of them fairly hard hoiled. Many of them 
can ill afford to spend money for luxuries, They came to 
Paris to work out a program that, a decade ago, would have 
indeed seemed, in the politician’s view, a ride on a cloud. 
Today it may be a matter of life or death. 

Second, there is abroad in the world, among ordinary 
people, a deep if vague yearning for the ends UNESCO is 
designed to serve. The ordinary people of the earth want 
to understand each other, and to understand the best of 
each other. They know that such understanding will min- 
imize the risks of war. The unspoken hopes of millions are 
thus centered on UNESCO’s goals, even though today 
UNESCO is virtually unknown. But it is dedicated to the 
service of ordinary people everywhere and, as it secures 
leaders that understand this, UNESCO will derive vitality 
from the people. 

Third, the world now has at its disposal, for the first 
time in history, instruments of communication, and of edu- 
cation, that make possible the development of what Archi- 
bald MacLeish calls a planetary culture. It is,;no longer 
unrealistic to talk about eradicating illiteracy everywhere, 
or about raising the educational level of all. It is no longer 
visionary to establish the goal for most of the world’s popu- 
lation of a full, prompt and continuous account of world 
developments. The newest and most spectacular of these 
instruments are radio, motion pictures, and fast transporta- 
tion. These are the tools UNESCO can work with—tools 
potentially as promising for good as the new weapons of 
war are potent for destruction, if we have but the sense to 
use them. 

Fourth—and to this point I shall address the last half 
of this talk—a good start, a sound start was made by 
UNESCO at Paris. After the opening plenary sessions the 
Conference was divided into three major commissions. One 
was on administrative and legal questions, with which I 
shall not belabor you though they were constructively re- 
solved and are crucial for the long pull. A second was de- 
voted to the problem of relief and rehabilitation of the edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural facilities of war-devastated 
areas. Of this I shall say only that the plight of these areas 
is a matter of deep concern to UNESCO. Although 
UNESCO itself cannot become an operating relief agency, 
$400,000 was voted to prepare a report on the needs and 
how they can be met, and to stimulate public and private 
agencies to help meet them. 

The third commission, of greatest interest to such an 
audience as this, was that which dealt with the long-range 
program of UNESCO. This was further divided into six 
subcommissions—one for education; one for libraries, and 
museums; one for social sciences, philosophy and humanistic 
studies; one for the natural sciences; one for the creative 
arts; and one for the mass media of communication. 

There never had been any shortage of ideas for UNESCO. 
Proposals had come in by the bagful for a year—many of 
them excellent proposals. We heard from the proponents of 
a world language, a world university, a new calendar. ‘The 
proposals ranged all the way from the establishment of a 
bird sanctuary on Heligoland to a frontal attack on rebuild- 
ing a the educational and communications facilities of the 
world. 
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So the first task of the Conference was to agree upon a 
principle of priorities. ‘The decision taken helped to bring 
UNESCO down out of the cloud. It was this: that projects 
should be few in number; that every project must be tested 
by its feasibility; that every proposal must further be tested 
by the question, will this contribute directly and significantly 
to the cause of peace through understanding ? 

Out of the six sub-commissions on program came recom- 
mendations, later adopted by the general conference, in sup- 
port of over one hundred projects. The number was in my 
opinion far too large. I shall be happily surprised if really 
substantial progress is made on 10 per cent of them during 
1947. 

Certain recommendations were common to all the sub- 
commission reports. For example, each developed plans for 
the exchange of students and specialists, for the convening 
of international meetings, and for the creation, as needed, 
of new international associations of specialists. Such ex- 
changes, if they are undertaken on a really large scale, can 
clearly contribute to peace through understanding. 

A second general type of recommendation was directed 
toward increasing the freedom and the volume of interna- 
tional communication. ‘These recommendations took many 
forms, and dealt with studies of censorship, customs and 
postal and freight rates on books and scientific materials, 
copyrights, new methods of reproduction, standardization of 
library cataloguing, international lending of books, and so 
forth. 

Perhaps the most ambitious single project was one that 
came out of the education sub-commission—a world-wide 
attack on the problem of illiteracy, and the establishment of 
minimum standards of education everywhere. This is a revo- 
lutionary undertaking, tut it lies at the heart of UNESCO's 
long-range effort. If UNESCO can contribute substantially 
to its solution, it will have justified its existence through this 
effort alone. Well over half the world’s population is 
illiterate. Can the world achieve peace through understand- 
ing in the absence of the simplest tools of understanding, 
the ability to read and write? Illiterate men are pawns in 
a power struggle. They are also victims of an inequality 
so grave as to constitute a threat to peace. UNESCO will 
create a staff of its own, supplemented by experts from 
. Many nations, to recommend programs for combating illit- 
eracy; to develop educational materials; and to determine 
how best to use books, pictures, films and radio. Dr. George 
Stoddard, President of the University of Illinois, took lead- 
ership in the development of this major proposal, as he did 
in so many ways in Paris. 

Further, Mrs. Louise Wright, Dean Richard McKeon, 
Dr. Carl Milam and other Chicagoans made notable con- 
tributions to the development of UNESCO's program. 

A recommendation made by Dr. Charles Johnson, Pres- 
ident of Fisk University, became the top priority project of 
the social scientists. Under it UNESCO will undertake a 
study of the psychological and social tensions that lead to 
war. When the tensions that produce unrest, suspicion and 
hatred among classes, races and peoples have been identified 
and diagnosed we shall know better how to attack 
UNESCO's central problem of promoting peace through 
understanding. 

An example from the sub-commission on the natural sci- 
ences is the proposed International Institute of the Amazon. 
This proposes to bring together scientists from many nations, 
and from many fields of science, to study the problems of food, 
disease and natural resources of a tropical area. The tropical 
areas of the world have been characterized by malnutrition 
and backwardness. An international attack upon this prob- 
lem may open up new possibilities for the development of 


the tropics in such a way as to reduce future international 
tensions. 

The mass media proposals were of especial interest. Be- 
fore the Paris meeting we had heard that some of the other 
nations—particularly some of the smaller nations—feared 
what they called “American cultural imperialism.” It was 
charged that, by a combination of our financial strength, 
our highly developed communications industry—and our 
policy of opposing all barriers throughout the world to the 
free flow of ideas and information—we aimed to flood the 
world with American ideas, American standards of taste 
and—to use an ugly word—American propaganda. We were 
told that, for this reason, America’s proposals for the use of 
the mass media would find a cool reception. 

We discovered that this fear of “American cultural im- 
perialism” is not a fear of American books. Our book ex- 
ports are, unfortunately, negligible. It is not a fear of 
American art or music. Neither is it a fear of the Ameri- 
can press associations, which get plenty of competition, or 
of American radio, which can be heard in most countries 
only by shortwave. What it boils down to is largely the 
fear of Hollywood. The very technical genius of Holly- 
wood, which makes its pictures sought after and beloved 
by the masses of the peoples of the world, terrifies the scholars 
and intellectuals and politicians in these countries when 
they hear their children speaking English with an American 
accent, using American slang, and discussing love, divorce 
and murder in Hollywood epigrams. The great world-wide 
impact of Hollywood is but little understood here in the 
United States, and it is greatly feared abroad. 

The American delegation arrived in Paris determined to 
press for maximum use of the mass media of communica- 
tion—motion pictures, radio and the press—not as instru- 
ments of entertainment, but in their potential role as mag- 
nificent and unprecedented new instruments for the pursuit 
of peace. We were delighted to find that, far from being 
cool to the development of the mass media in this role, other 
nations began to take the lead on proposals which we had 
been prepared to advance. 

In the sub-commission on mass media, under the chairman- 
ship of a Belgian and the vice-chairmanship of a Dane, the 
British, the French, the Canadians and others came forward 
vigorously with proposals that coincided closely with our 
own. . 

The small nations found us gladly acknowledging that 
other peoples have ideas, and cultural achievements, that 
deserve mass dissemination, even in America. The ancient 
Greeks couldn’t film or broadcast their plays, we conceded ; 
but they could write them. The other nations found us 
eager to cooperate in a scheme by which mass communica- 
tions techniques might be broadened by inviting technicians 
of backward countries to work and study in the more ad- 
vanced countries. 

UNESCO will undertake a major effort to reduce the 
barriers that now obstruct the free flow of communications 
among peoples. We know from bitter experience that even 
highly literate peoples, when they are cut off from a full, 
honest and continuous account of developments among other 
peoples, can be propagandized and bullied into aggressive 
belligerency. UNESCO is to survey the restrictions on the 
flow of information and ideas across international boundaries, 
and the suppression and distortion of information and ideas 
by any influence. 

In cooperation with the United Nations, UNESCO will 
explore the possibility of creating a world-wide broadcasting 
network, under international auspices. Such a network might’ 
bring to ordinary people everywhere, and in many lan- 
guages, an account of the history, the achievements, the prob- 
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lems, the hopes and the aspirations, the music and the litera- 
ture of other peoples. 
I shall conclude my comments on UNESCO’s program 


with a special word about the natural sciences. It is clear 
that science, and scientific ways of thinking, have a major, 
a crucial, role in education for international understanding. 
Cooperative projects, involving the collaboration of scien- 
tists of many nations, are helpful by the very fact of col- 
laboration, even though the projects may have no direct bear- 
ing on peace or on the will to peace among people generally. 
But at some point the yardstick must be invoked. Does 
UNESCO, for example, have any direct concern with re- 
search on cancer? I fear that many of the scientists at 
Paris, who hoped that UNESCO might immediately emerge 
as the chief agency for coordinating international scientific 
activities, including scientific research as such, came away 
feeling that the budget allotted for science was inadequate 
to such a purpose; and that another organization, specifically 
designed to the end of advancing international scientific re- 
search as such, might be needed. If there is a single field 
of UNESCO in which the world is turning to the United 
States for leadership, it is science and technology. UNESCO 
should increasingly stress this field with the passage of the 
years. 

UNESCO's operating budget for the first year—$6,000,- 
000—is minuscule compared with the task and the oppor- 
tunity. That is about the cost of two submarines. It is 
about half the budget of the University of Chicago in a 
normal year. The American delegation opposed a somewhat 
larger budget, not because of anv lack of faith in UNESCO, 
or failure to understand the magnitude of its task. We op- 
posed a larger budget because the cost of the various inter- 
national organizations that have come into being during the 
last two years has mounted to the point where many of the 





smaller nations—particularly those impoverished and devas- 
tated by the war—simply cannot afford to pay their share. 
It would be a disaster if they were forced to withdraw. 
Further, it will take time properly to organize UNESCO's 
staff and coordinate its program. 


The American delegation at Paris insisted that the 1947 
budget must not be taken as a standard for future years. 
When the nations have passed through what Senator Van- 
denberg calls “the present subsistence period”; when 
UNESCO has built its staff and discovered by experience 
what it can and what it cannot do, I see no limit, except 
the clear cut promise of results, upon either its efforts or 
its budget. 


I shall close on a note of hope and caution. The Confer-— 
ence that took place may well have been, in Mr. Priestley’s 
words, the most underrated conference in all history. For | 
UNESCO can become one of the most useful instruments 
ever devised by man. 

But it can fulfill its potentialities only under favorable 
conditions. It cannot succeed unless the pressing political 
and economic problems that now beset the world are re- 
solved in such a way as to give UNESCO time to grow. 
It cannot succeed in the absence of outstanding leadership, 
adequate funds and public support. It cannot succeed if 
the expectation of quick results brings disillusionment. 

Yet no experiment in international cooperation ever held 
less danger or more promise for the future peace and well 
being of mankind. UNESCO is like a break in an over- 
cast sky. It is a patch of light—if I may reverse a familiar 
expression—now no bigger than a man’s hand. We must 
all unite in the hope that it is destined to grow—to grow 
until the clear light of truth and understanding breaks 
through to all peoples. 


America Tomorrow 


OUR FUTURE IS IN OUR OWN HANDS 
By H. W. PRENTIS, Jr., President, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 


Past President, National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered before The Economic Club of New York, New York City, November 20, 1946 


tunity afforded me this evening to appear before 

this distinguished organization. My pleasure in ac- 
cepting the invitation extended me was heightened by the 
intriguing character of the subject to be discussed, America 
Tomorrow. What could stir one’s imagination more? It 
has not surprised me, therefore, that, as I have considered 
what I might say that would perhaps prove pertinent and 
timely, I have found my mind reverting again and again 
to the gaunt, symbolic figure of Christopher Columbus which 
forms the apex of the massive monument to his memory that 
stands at the mouth of the Rio Tinto in southwestern Spain. 
It was, from here on August 3, 1492 that the great discov- 
erer put to sea in his three cockle-shell ships. And there he 
stands now sculptured in rough granite—a hooded mariner 
braced against the stanchion of a ship gazing: to the west 
over the waste of waters that he sailed to reach the New 
World. For seventy days he had little but his own un- 


Ness e to say, I am highly honored by the oppor- 


conquerable spirit to support him. In the face of a mutinous 
and superstitious crew, a failing supply of drinking water 
and food, day after day he recorded: “Monday we sailed 
due westward”; “Tuesday we sailed due westward”; until 


finally his determination was rewarded when a flickering 
light on Watling’s Island was discerned at two o’clock on 
the morning of October 12th and a new world was opened 
to mankind. In these parlous days, it seems to me, we need 
much of that same vision and indomitable spirit, if America 
tomorrow is to approach the ideal of our dreams. 

As we stand at the opening of another chapter in the 
epic of America and try to pierce the fog of the future, 
we have, alas, no mental radar to reflect back to our eager 
eyes the shape of things to come. We do have, however, 
the century-old assurance of Thomas Campbell that “coming 
events cast their shadows before them” and Patrick Henry's 
confidence that there is “no way of judging of the future 
but by the past.” 


Our Past; Our Possiste Future 


So let our imaginations sweep back over the past three 
hundred years. What do we see? Small determined groups 
of men actuated by a burning desire for political, economic 
and religious freedom, struggling for a foothold on the edge 
of a great continent; the coalescence of their colonies into 
an infant nation; the setting up of a new form of representa- 
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tive democracy with a written constitution; the march of 
pioneers to the placid waters of the Pacific; the fusing of 
the nation in the flaming forge of civil war; the prodigal 
exploitation of our teeming natural resources; a lusty age 
of steam and steel; the development of electric power and 
mass production; the lifting of the standard of living to a 
level never reached before in the history of civilization; the 
appalling destruction of material and moral values in the 
first World War; an ensuing period of national manic- 
depressive insanity accompanied by the crass selfishness that 
invariably characterizes such mob madness; the demand for 
a scapegoat in the form of American business to expiate our 
collective national sins; the search for shortcuts to pros- 
perity; feverish zeal in setting up alleged remedies for ac- 
cumulated social ills; the awakening of a quickened sense 
of social responsibility; the call to Armageddon on three 
continents and the seven seas in 1941; the birth of the 
atomic age at Alamogordo; the emergence of America as the 
most powerful nation the world has ever known; and finally 
the flashing of stop, look and listen signals by an aroused 
electorate eager to shake off the bonds of war-born regi+ 
mentation and to get back to the task of building the America 
of tomorrow. 

An America in which the comforts of life will be still 
more widely diffused; in which the physical standards of 
living will be raised to new levels; in which education, 
culture and recreation will be still more broadly shared; 
an America in which “they shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree and none shall make him afraid” 
—neither his fellow man nor government nor the powers 
of darkness overseas. 


Can WE Preserve Our FREEDOM? 


America’s tomorrow obviously involves more than physical 
defenses and a smoothly functioning economic system. Sound 
intellectual and spiritual foundations must underpin the 
buttresses of our freedom. For as the old poet, John Lydgate 
—pupil of Chaucer—sang, away back in 1430: “I remem- 
ber a proverb said of old: Who loseth his freedom, in faith 
loseth all.” And thus we come face to face with the ulti- 
mate issue on which America’s tomorrow depends; namely, 
the momentous question whether—despite our marvelous 
productive plant, our inventive genius, our natural resources 
and high living standards—we are going to be able to main- 
tain permanently the free institutions of our Republic. 


We Have REACHED A TURNING-POINT IN HISTORY 


Most of us are inclined to think of history as something 
that we can divide up’into neatly ordered segments, one 
epoch ending and a new one beginning in cut-off fashion as 
they do in the carefully arranged chapters of the text-books. 
As a matter of fact, the history of the human race. is not a 
succession of isolated sections. It may be likened rather to 
a stream rising in the dim mountains of the past and flowing 
inexorably on to the ocean of future events. That is why 
our general lack of knowledge of political and economic 
history is so tragic. The dates that we see printed in black 
letters in our history books are merely the bench marks, so 
to speak, from which we can measure the progress or retro- 
gression of ideas and ideals, of emotional instincts and in- 
tellectual development. Four hundred seventy-six, 1066, 
1215, 1492, 1776, 1861, 1917, 1946— it is hard to realize 
it, but here we are, living and working out our lives right 
at the moment that a new bench mark is being set by the 
Great Surveyor of the universe. Sad to relate, a multitude 
of us are utterly unconscious of how this new bearing point 
relates itself to previous crises in human history. 

One principle that stands fully revealed in the light of 
the past is that ideas always dominate physical facts and 





in the long run determine the course of our existence, An- 
other is that the memory of mankind is short; that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to pass along from one generation 
of man to another the fruits of human experience. 


LESSONS OF THE Past SHOULD Be FoLLowepD 


One cannot help but contrast the attitude of the aver- 
age American toward public questions today with that of 
his forebears two or three generations ago. The men who 
framed the Constitution of the United States were thor- 
oughly acquainted with classical history and well versed 
in the philosophical principles on which the democracies 
ind republics of bygone ages were founded. The Ameri- 
can Republic was the result of a deliberate effort on their 
part to apply the lessons of the past to creating a form of 
popular self-government which would endure. This is re- 
vealed in striking fashion in the Federalist Papers—those 
remarkable New York newspaper articles written by Hamil- 
ton, Madison and Jay in 1789 to marshal public opinion 
to support the ratification of the Constitution. They are 
filled with detailed discussion of the republics of ancient, 
medieval and modern times. The experiences of many an- 
cient peoples, whose names we have forgotten today, are 
analyzed and reviewed. In fact, the more one explores the 
writings of the authors of the Constitution, the more he is 
impressed by the breadth of their knowledge of the philo- 
sophic and religious principles on which self-government 
can find its only permanent foundation. 


To MatIntTAIn Our GOVERNMENT WE Must 
UNDERSTAND IT 


Yet today how many otherwise intelligent Americans 
know anything about these men and their conclusions? Not 
long ago a young announcer connected with a radio station 
asked me blandly what I was talking about when I referred 
to the Federalist Papers. Frankly, if the average American 
businessman were no better acquainted with his products 
than he is with his system of government, he would not re- 
main in business very long! 

The policy of the radical has always been to divide and 
destroy. Today the average American is so mentally in- 
dolent, so intellectually confused, that he has no political 
and economic philosophy and in many instances no deep- 
seated religious convictions. Meanwhile the radio has pro- 
vided a new means on the one hand for arousing crowd 
emotions, and on the other a marvelous avenue for pro- 
mulgating straight thinking and sound sentiment. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the great bulk of those who believe in 
American principles are relatively inarticulate, while those 
who seek to undermine our American system are cleverly 
and effectively proclaiming their theories from every house- 
top. 


AMERICANS ARE AWAKENING TO THEIR DANGER 


I am glad to say, however, that there are signs of a re- 
awakening. The fact that you are willing to listen to a 
talk of this nature; the fact that more Americans today 
are examining the foundations of their liberty than at any 
period since the Civil War; the fact that more books are 
now being written about the American system than have 
been for a generation; the fact that so many businessmen 
are planning now to provide greater stability for our eco- 
nomic system in the years ahead—all indicate that the think- 
ing people of America are coming alive to the seriousness 
of the situation that confronts us and are again girding 
themselves to pay the price of freedom—no matter what 
that price may be in personal effort and sacrifice, and in 
persecution and smearing by those who do not hesitate to 
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apply personal vilification to anyone who has the 
to stand for sound American principles. 


sourage 


Prompt AcTION NEEDED TO SAVE 
Our FREE INSTITUTIONS 


We must face the grim fact, however, that the task of 
reviving the faith of the American people in our unique 
system of government and economics and personal freedom 
is going to be vastly more difficult with every year that we 
let slip by without effective action. ‘Today 44 per cent of 
our population—63 million people—have had no adult ex- 
perience—that is, experience after age 21—with a free mar- 
ket for homes, motor cars, radios, and other consumer articles. 


48 per cent—69 million—have had no adult experience . 


with a peacetime economy. 

58 per cent—83 million—have had no adult experience 
with a conservative administration in Washington. 

63 per cent—90 million—have had no adult experience 
with the 1929 crisis. 

78 per cent—111 million—have had no adult experience 
with the events following the first World War. 

The world fills up and empties very rapidly. Those of 
us who are convinced that there are real virtues in the 
American system have no time to lose. 


“THe Secret oF Liperty Is CouRAGE” 


“The secret of liberty is courage,” said Pericles. And 
certainly the kind of America we shall enjoy tomorrow 
will depend chiefly on the courage we display: Physical 
courage in assuming individual responsibility for our own 
personal welfare instead of transferring those burdens to 
the shoulders of other fallible men calling themselves gov- 
ernment; intellectual courage to fight for those principles 
of “justice, moderation, temperance, frugality and virtue” 
on which, according to the Virginia Bill of Rights, “the 
blessings of liberty depend”; spiritual courage to stand un- 
compromisingly for the religious concept of the dignity and 
worth and moral responsibility of the individual soul in the 
eyes of a Sovereign God—the foundation stone of our whole 
system of constitutional, representative democracy. 

One need be no pietist to agree with De Tocqueville— 
the eminent French student of the American Republic— 
when in speaking of democratic self-government he asked: 
“How is it possible that society should escape destruction, 
if the moral tie be not strengthened as the political tie is 
relaxed?” Or with our distinguished guest of honor to- 
night, General Eisenhower, when he asserted recently that 
“the only hope for abiding peace is the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of all mankind.” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT MEANS SELF-RESTRAINT 


The very nature of self-government implies self-restraint. 
Hence to reestablish and maintain a strong national economy 
for America tomorrow we must have a renewed sense of 
personal restraint in every segment of our national life. 
Those who cannot govern themselves obviously must be 
controlled by some external power. So we sorely need to- 
day the sort of self-restraint that will always put the na- 
tional welfare first: by the manufacturer to keep prices as 
low as possible; by labor in formulating its demands for 
wage increases; by able-bodied veterans in seeking still 
greater benefits; by agriculture in advocating higher pari- 
ties; by government itself in respect to public expenditures 
and in the whole field of administrative law. America’s 
tomorrow will be sad indeed if the present fires of class con- 
sciousness, of envy and of selfishness are not quenched; if 
the current “I demand that the nation give me something” 
spirit be not replaced by an attitude of “What can I give 
to my country?” To achieve the tomorrow that we dream 








for America the halting, “May 1? Can I? Must 1?” type 
of mind engendered by the government paternalism of the 
past decade must be transformed to the old American spirit 
of “I may! I can! I must!” 


INITIATIVE AND SELF-RELIANCE VITAL 
To Our Future 


The renewed stimulation of that spirit of initiative and 
self-reliance—both individual and corporate—is vital to 
America tomorrow on two counts: First, because popular 
self-government itself cannot long exist without an eco- 
nomically independent citizenry; second, because the rising 
standard of living that we seek to attain depends on in- 
creased production, and we cannot get increased production 
in the absence of individual and corporate initiative and 
efficiency, backed up by the united effort of all our economic 
groups. 


Cit1zENs Must Be EconomicaAL_Ly INDEPENDENT; 
Not Warps oF STATE 


As to my first point; namely, the vital importance of 
maintaining an economically independent citizenry: Obvi- 
ously, the preservation of a representative democracy hinges 
directly on the willingness of the people to decide public 
questions on the basis of the general national welfare—not 
on narrow considerations of individual or group selfishness. 
If citizens are not themselves economically independent but 
are the wards of the State, how can they avoid dealing with 
public questions on the basis of self-interest? Furthermore, 
without a financially independent citizenry, how can we 
hope to maintain our two party political system? The party 
in power is in position to use public funds for political pro- 
paganda. Financial support for the opposition can come 
only from private citizens, and without intelligent opposi- 
tion our republican system of government is self-defeating. 
Obviously also, private business cannot exist without con- 
stant accretions of new capital. If private citizens are not 
in position to furnish it, the State must supply it, and when 
government becomes the primary source of capital funds, 
national socialism automatically displaces representative de- 
mocracy. The church and our private educational and phil- 
anthropic institutions would be lost without the support 
that individual citizens furnish them. ‘Thus a self-reliant, 
economically independent citizenry plays a very vital part 
in popular self-government. In fact, James Madison said: 
“The economic foundation of the American political system 
is the protection of the differing and unequal capacity of 
men to acquire and use property.” 


ONLY BY INCREASED PropucTION CAN LIVING 
STANDARDS Be RAISED 


Now as to my second point; namely, that increased pro- 
duction is the only method by which our living standards 
can be raised: Even Sidney Webb, apostle of Fabian Social- 
ism and patron saint of British Labor, once wrote that 
“whether we are socialists or individuals, practical men or 
idealists, poets or politicians, we cannot afford to see indus- 
trial efficiency . . . dislodged or dispensed with.” How can 
production efficiency be increased? ‘Two conditions are es- 
sential to that end: Individual and corporate incentives must 
be held at proper levels. Industrial peace must be maintained. 
On these two factors, plus militant support of the founda- 
tions of our freedom, rests much of the hope of a better 
America tomorrow. 


For More Propuction INcCENTIves ARE EssENTIAL 


Individual and corporate incentives are of two types— 
positive and negative: The prospect of financial reward on 
the one hand and the reasonable assurance on the other that 
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the fruit of one’s mental and physical effort will not be taken 
away by capricious government. 

During the past decade many serious obstacles—financial 
and otherwise—have been placed by government in the path 


of the enterprising, financially competent citizen. Under 
the added impact of war these handicaps have now reached 
such proportions that unless they are ameliorated soon, 
America tomorrow will be in serious jeopardy. Here I shall 
have to apologize for introducing some statistics, a practice 
which I abhor in after-dinner speeches but which I hope in 
this case may serve as intellectual roughage to stimulate 
your mental digestive processes. 


Man, WIFE AND Two CHILDREN RESIDING 
IN New YorkK 
























































Annual Earnings ..... $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 
Living Expenses 
De divnavenewaes 1,500 1,800 2,000 
rere 2,250 2,500 2,750 
CRONE ccswcocves 800 1,000 1,200 
ee 100 125 150 
Gas and Electric. . 150 175 200 
Education ......... 300 400 500 
Entertainment ..... 500 700 850 
Automobile ........ 500 700 750 
Vacation ........6. 500 700 800 
Contributions ...... 350 500 750 
Miscellaneous ...... 800 800 1,000 
REGIG occ vecesces 800 1,000 
Total Living Expenses 7,750 10,200 11,950 
Income Taxes 
New York State $100 $ 260 $ 425 
Federal .....- 1,725 3,325, 5,320 
SURE cise aeeueu 1,825 3,585 5,745 
lotal Living Expenses 
and Income Taxes.. 9,575 13,785 17,695 
Annual Savings of .... 425 1,215 2,305 
Invested each year to 
yield compound inter- 
est of 214%, after 
taxes, would amount, In 34 yrs. to In 37 yrs. to 
in 36 years to ...... 21,650 54,900 111,686 
Legal and Funeral 
fe 1,500 3,500 4,500 
20,150 51,400 107,186 
New York Estate Tax 200 500 1,075 
19,950 50,900 106,111 
Kederal Estate Tax... 0 0 6,225 
Meet MOOUOE 6 6c sccccse $19,950 $50,900 $99,886 


PRESENT Taxes DiscourRAGE INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 


Here are three married men—each with two children— 
residing in New York. The first earns $10,000 a year; 
spends $7,750 for living expenses; pays $1,825 in Federal 
and State income taxes; and save $425 per annum. The 
second receives $15,000 a year; spends $10,200 for his 
family’s living; pays $3,585 in income taxes; puts aside 
$1,215 per annum. The third enjoys earnings of $20,000; 
spends $11,950 for living expenses; pays $5,745 in income 
taxes; and saves $2,305 per annum. Living costs in each 
case have been carefully estimated item by item. 





If the $10,000 man invests his entire annual savings of 
$425 regularly every year with compound interest at 2%4 
per cent, it will take him 36 years to accumulate enough 
to leave his family a net estate of $20,000—after paying 
modest funeral and legal expenses and the New York 
estate tax of approximately $200. If the $15,000 man in- 
vested all his yearly savings with compound interest at 
2% per cent, he would have to work 34 years to provide 
a net estate of a little over $50,000 for his widow; the 
$20,000 man, 37 years to leave approximately $100,000 to 
his dependents. Note too that all three of these men, if 
they died at 65, would have had to reach their maximum 
earning levels at the comparatively early ages of 29, 31 
and 28 years respectively—a situation which would be the 
exception rather than the rule. No provision for life insur- 
ance was made in any of these cases so that all would remain 
on the same comparative basis. Invested at 3 per cent, the 
first man’s widow would receive the munificent annual in- 
come of $600; the second’s, $1,500; the third’s, $3,000— 
all subject to income taxes at prevailing rates. 

Now one of the first instincts of a normal man is his 
desire to provide for the future security of himself and his 
family. Hence, the present tax laws, which strike at the 
very roots of personal incentive, should rightly be a matter 
of deep concern to every thoughtful American. People gen- 
erally do not realize what has been done to them in the past 
ten years. With income and estate taxes and interest rates 
at their present levels, it is virtually impossible—as these 
figures show—for a young man starting at scratch to accumu- 
late a competency for his old age and that of his family 
after he is gone. The present personal income taxes, cor- 
porate taxes, the capital gains tax and the ever-present threat 
of taxes on accumulated surplus combine to encourage the 
integration of existing, closely-held “family” enterprises with 
larger corporations, and simultaneously make the develop- 
ment of similar small businesses in the future a well-nigh 
insurmountable task. So all that even an exceptionally able 
man with no inherited capital behind him can look forward 
to in America tomorrow is perhaps a little more than the 
pittance provided by the Federal Old Age Pension System. 
We should never forget that, while the welfare of the so- 
called common man is of vital importance, it is only through 
the initiative and ingenuity of the uncommonly gifted indi- 
vidual that the general well-being can be further advanced. 


ADEQUATE REWARDS REQUIRED TO 
STIMULATE LEADERSHIP 


As I pointed out previously, political freedom will not 
long endure in the absence of a financially independent self- 
reliant citizenry. The dynamic character of the American 
economy will also wither away unless ambitious, enterpris- 
ing individuals are enabled to plow back into their businesses 
an adequate portion of the fruits of their efforts—a factor 
that is especially important as inflationary prices require the 
use of more working capital. A steady flow of new and suc- 
cessful enterprises into the economic blood stream of the 
nation is essential to the continued operation of our private, 
competitive business system. Furthermore, the inner fiber 
of our people will be insidiously weakened if the prospect 
of a self-respecting independent old age is virtually destroyed. 
The quality of our business leadership w'tl also suffer in the 
years ahead if some means is not devised by which adequate 
financial incentives can be provided for those of the rising 
generation who must shortly assume the grave responsibility 
of directing the existing business enterprises of this country. 
Even Soviet Russia has found that out. The spread in in- 
come between the ordinary worker in a Russian factory and 
that of the directing head is far greater today, I am told, 
than it is in the United States. 
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The problem of providing adequate reward for the pro- 
fessional managers of business corporations could be solved, 
in part at least, by a simple change in the Federal Income 
Tax Law in reference to the taxation of stock options. For 
the individual business and professional man, perhaps the 
most politically expedient action would be the extension to 
all federal taxpayers throughout the nation of the right now 
enjoyed by married couples in the so-called Community 
Property states, in which, as you know, the husband’s income 
is regarded as being earned in equal parts: by husband and 
wife and is taxed by the Federal Government on that basis. 
The ultimate solution of this whole problem, however, lies 
in a complete recasting of the Federal income tax schedules, 
to the end that adequate incentives can be maintained at 
all earning levels. 


We Must Return To GovERNMENT OF Law 


The efficient operation of the economy of America to- 
morrow also depends on the continued assurance to indi- 
viduals and corporations alike that the fruits of personal 
and corporate achievement will not be vitiated by arbi- 
trary governmental action. John Locke said in his “Trea- 
tises on Government” in 1690 that “freedom of men under 
government is to have a standing rule to live by, common 
to everyone of that society and made by the legislative 
power vested in it . . . and not to be subject to the incon- 
stant, uncertain, unknown, arbitrary will of another man.” 
The uncertainties of administrative law coupled with the 
vagaries of sociological jurisprudence have in recent years 
gone a long way to create a government of men in this coun- 
try rather than a government of law. Certainly we have 
strayed far from the definition of “freedom of men under 
government” set forth by John Locke. The result is that 
uncertainty as to the legal status of existing business enter- 
prises is now tending to dampen the aggressive spirit that 
has done so much to make our American living standard 
what it is today. 


Recent Court Decisions CREATE UNCERTAINTY 


For example, under recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court the size of a business in relation to the rest 
of the industry may make it illegal even though admittedly 
no unlawful methods have been used in attaining the position 
it has achieved. The mere fact that by lawful means the 
several larger factors in a given industry may have acquired 
power that might conceivably be exercised jointly in monop- 
olistic fashion may now render the individual enterprises 
concerned illegal—even though such power has never been 
so employed by any of them. Conspiracies in restraint of 
trade are being held to exist without any proof that the so- 
called conspirators have ever even met or communicated 
with each other. New and novel penalties have been devised 
with a remarkable degree of judicial ingenuity. Orders are 
issued requiring owners of patents to give licenses to all 
comers. Corporations may be directed to divest themselves 
of activities developed in entirely legal fashion. As a result 
there has been created in the minds of many managers of 
business a feeling of grave doubt as to what can or cannot 
be done legally in extending the frontiers of existing enter- 
prises. ‘This certainly bodes no good for expanding produc- 
tion in America tomorrow—at least in certain fields of eco- 
nomic activity. 

Human beings—ever since the day of the cave man— 
have always had an intuitive dread of forces that are big 
and mysterious. Something of that primitive fear has car- 
ried over into the attitude of the American people since the 
early days of the Republic. Witness the agitation against 
the United States Bank in Andrew Jackson’s time. So I 
personally believe that every corporation director and busi- 
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ness manager would be well advised to exercise caution and 
self-restraint when consolidations and integrations of exist- 
ing enterprises are under consideration. Vaulting ambition 
may well o’erleap itself—to paraphrase Shakespeare. How- 
ever, if size is to be regarded as contrary to the public interest, 
then some precise definition of what is good size and what 
is bad size should be written into law. So let us hope that 
the administrative officials of the Federal government will 
cooperate with the new Congress in devising appropriate 
legislative measures to restore, in John Locke’s words, “a 
standing rule to live by . . .” which will “not be subject 
to the inconstant, uncertain, unknown arbitrary will” of 
other men. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE NECESSARY FOR 
GREATER PRropUCTION 


The subject “America Tomorrow” literally “covers the 
water front.” Inflation, budget balancing, national defense, 
natural resources, social security, atomic energy, interna- 
tional relations—these and many other matters might: well 
be included in its discussion. I am purposely, however, con- 
fining my approach to two primary factors: the maintenance 
of freedom, and the problem of stimulating production 
through adequate incentives and measures for industrial 
peace. A few comments on that last point and I am done. 
The strength of the American Republic in the past has rested 
on the fact that we have divided on vertical rather than on 
horizontal lines on public questions. Pressure groups, how- 
ever, result in horizontal class divisions. Their activities 
create class consciousness. Hence the labor union problem 
from the standpoint of the average citizen is not primarily 
the question of whether wage costs go up and prices increase. 
The basic issue is far more serious than that. What should 
give us real concern as we consider America tomorrow is 
the ominous rise of class consciousness engendered by the 
sweeping powers granted labor unions under the legal en- 
actments of the past fourteen years. For class conscious- 
ness, when it gets sufficiently sharp and acute, always spells 
the end of democratic self-government. 


SHALL We Have GoveRNMENT CONTROL 
Over Our Economic Lire? 


Obviously there are only two ways by which the economic 
life of a nation can function. It can be made to work by the 
exercise of governmental authority. But the trouble is that 
that course inevitably leads to dictatorship, as it did in 
Germany, Italy and Russia, and the loss of all the other 
freedoms—political, intellectual and spiritual—that we hold 
so dear. Nobody in America wants that, although a lot of 
people have been behaving themselves in a way that will 
make governmental control inevitable if they keep on acting 
as they have. 


Or StTasitizE Our Free Economic System By 
ProvipDING EQUALITY OF BARGAINING Power? 


The only other way to maintain stability in our economic 
system is by establishing equality of bargaining power be- 
tween the different private groups of which our complex 
economy is composed. To attain such equality of bargaining 
power three conditions are essential: First, responsibility 
and authority must go hand in hand; second, all individuals 
and groups in the population must stand equal before the 
law ; third, no organized group must be permitted to become 
so big and so strong as to hold an entire industry in sub- 
jection. As Woodrow Wilson said: “The business of gov- 
ernment is to see that no body or group of men, no matter 
what their private business is, may come into competition 
with the authority of society.” 
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LimiTiInc S1zE oF LABor UNtons WouLD PREVENT 
THEIR DoMINATING ENTIRE INDUSTRIES 


President Truman made the statement last spring that 
he would much rather see a thousand insurance companies 
with four million dollars in assets than one insurance com- 
pany with four billion; that he would rather see a hundred 
steel companies than one United States Steel Corporation ; 
that he would rather see a thousand banks than one National 
City Bank. If that be true, the American citizen, it seems 
to me, would be far less likely to have his living interfered 
with by nation-wide railroad strikes, coal strikes, steel strikes, 
etc., if national unions were limited in size to a point where 
they could not shut down whole industries at one time. 
Suppose, for example, that unions of locomotive engineers 
were limited to a single railroad system and that collusion 
between these several unions was prohibited by law—exactly 
as combinations in restraint of trade among individual man- 
ufacturers have long been illegal. Under such conditions 
the operation of all our railroads could never be paralyzed 
simultaneously by the dictatorial action of a single labor 
leader. Suppose there were a number of regional coal miners’ 
unions instead of only one such national organization. By 
that very fact would not the chances of maintaining a 
certain amount of coal production at all times be greatly 
increased? Collective bargaining should be restored to the 
plant level. In any event, the size of present national unions 
must be limited so that no one of them can throttle an en- 
tire industry, and their responsibility must be fixed by care- 
fully thought out legislation—if we are to have industrial 
peace, increased production, a still higher standard of living 
and if our system of government is to survive. 


Business Success DEPENDS ON Goop 
ORGANIZATION SPIRIT 


Perhaps the greatest problem that faces any business man- 
ager is the creation and maintenance of esprit de corps in 
his organization. No matter hew good the plant and equip- 
ment may be; no matter how excellent the raw materials 
and product engineering; no matter how much capital may 
be available, it is “the spirit that quickeneth.”” And no or- 
ganization can achieve high efficiency unless there is a domi- 
nant loyalty to the corporate organism of which the employee 
is part. The present inequality in bargaining power is driv- 
ing a wedge between the employer and his employees which 
makes it increasingly difficult for even the best intentioned 
management to develop and maintain such loyalty. Yet the 
spirit and willingness to do, growing out of loyalty to the 
enterprise of which one is a member, has been one of the 
major factors contributing to the driving power of our 
American economy. Today the union leader seeks to have 
the employee focus his devotion on the union rather than on 
the enterprise of which the employee is a part. Union lead- 
ership—with some outstanding exceptions—usually feels too 
little responsibility for the success of the business with which 
his union is connected. The employer is frequently belittled. 
The employees’ suspicions are aroused. Distrust is substi- 
tuted for confidence. The union gains while the enterprise 
on which it lives is hampered and the national economy 
suffers. 

We should never lose sight of the fact that the oppor- 
tunity for a labor union to exist does not arise until some 
individual has had the initiative to establish a successful 
business. I think it is not too much to say that a successful 
economic enterprise is a desirable end in itself. On the other 
hand, a well-run labor union is simply a means to help accom- 
plish that desirable end. So any action of government that 
results in reversing this concept and makes the union the de- 


sirable end and the enterprise merely the means by which 
the labor union can continue to exist is bound to be disastrous 
to our American economy. 


HicH STAKES FOR AMERICA IN STRUGGLE 
FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


It is not, I believe, too much to assert that the future of 
the whole international situation depends very largely on 
what happens here in the United States in the immediate 
future. If we can demonstrate by national unity and greater 
production that the American system of private competitive 
business can be even more effective than it has been in the 
past, then the world-wide trend to collectivism will receive 
a definite check, and the friends of freedom everywhere will 
rejoice. If we do not thus justify our priceless heritage as 
free men, the “coming slavery of socialism’—to use an 
English philosopher’s phrase—will pave the way for ulti- 
mate tyranny and dictatorship. The stakes for America are 
high indeed as we seek a formula for industrial peace. 

In common with many of you, I have had the stirring 
privilege of visiting the great temple of Karnak in upper 
Egypt and looking across the Nile at the scattered ruins 
of the proud capital city of Thebes, which flourished 3500 
years ago. I have stood also at the east portal of the Par- 
thenon and gazed down from the Acropolis on the remains 
of the theaters, the market places, and the temples of ancient 
Athens. I have sat for hours in the Forum at Rome. In all 
three places I have tried to re-create in my mind’s eye the 
throngs of well-dressed, intelligent business and professional 
men, educators and politicians, who lived and moved and had 
their being among what were then the pulsing centers of 
those great civilizations. As I did so, I wondered what they 
were thinking about in the days when, as we know now, 
their governmental and economic systems were being slowly 
but surely undermined. Had they realized sooner the subtle 
processes of decay that eventually brought disaster, might 
not their actions have changed the course of history? There 
is nO sure answer. 


Our Freepom Tomorrow Is IN Our Hanns Topay 


But we do know that the eminent archaeologist, Sir 
William Flinders Petrie, who studied many dead and buried 
civilizations, asserts that they all ran the same cycle: Despot- 
ism bore down on the people until they turned on the auto- 
crat and destroyed him and set up some form of self-govern- 
ment. They hedged their democracy about with various 
safeguards but finally in every case democracy consumed 
itself through selfish group pressure and the waste of public 
money until financial collapse and social disintegration en- 
sued. Then to bring order out of chaos men submitted them- 
selves once more to autocratic rule and the cycle began again. 
Other social philosophers assert on various grounds that 
democratic self-government leads inevitably to socialism and 
finally to some form of fascistic or communistic dictatorship. 
I hope and pray they are wrong. Fortunately, there is no 
cause for despair. The uncertainty itself is a challenge. As 
free men, we hold our future in our own hands, 


THE PERSONAL CHALLENGE 


Of one thing we can be sure, America tomorrow will 
not remain the land of the free unless you and I and millions 
like us highly resolve that our days of complacency and 
apathy toward public affairs are ended and that from this 
time forward we will never forget Herbert Spencer’s pithy 
advice: ““What I need to remember is, how infinitesimal is 
the importance of anything I can do, but how infinitely im- 
portant it is that I should do it.” 
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